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Editorial 


THE articles in this issue will serve as a 
stimulant against complacent satisfaction 
with past efforts; and as we face again 
the increasing complexity of the opportunities and needs, 
many will be driven to ask: Where shall we lay the emphasis ? 
What is our most pressing duty? The scope of the problems 
that demand consideration is rapidly widening. We need 
therefore a selective process that will set in the forefront 


Wibere Shall we 
Lay the Empbasis? 


the tasks that must be done at once and enable us to leave 


for another day tasks that while important are at least not 
quite so urgent. We need to guard against losing ourselves in 
a maze of new and commendable plans. We must be careful 


that the demand for ‘‘surveys”’’ and the ‘‘ tabulation of facts”’ 


does not hold our hand back from duties near at hand that can 
be taken up at once. | 

Our Missionary News Department contains the 
report of a Commission on Salaries and Self- 
support. While the scale of salaries finally 


Support of Cbhrise 
tian Workers. 


recommended by the Commission, to the Missions concerned, 


will hardly be adopted by all at once, and so settle the questions 
involved, yet the tabulation of the salaries and the study of the 
different rates will naturally tend to unification. The time is 
coming for the formulation of some general principles that might 
guide in bringing in a certain measure of order at this point. — 
It is evident that there is a tendency for a more liberal scale of 


salaries which in part can be justified by the fact that in many 
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sections of the China Mission Field the standard of living has 
gone up. Here it must be kept in mind that a large increase 
in the number of workers to meet evangelistic needs cannot go 
hand in hand with any very great increase in rate of support 
without making necessary a greater proportionate increase in 
the resources from the Home Base, otherwise increase in rate 
of support of Christian workers tends to decrease the number 
of workers. | | 
* 
THERE is one point in connection with the 
pooner relation of the various departments of mission 
work to which special attention needs to be 
drawn. There appears to be a tendency to competition between 
evangelistic and educational work in the matter of material 
inducement offered to those engaged therein. In other words 
educational institutions are able to offer, in many cases at least, 
higher rates of support and so tend to get for this branch of 
mission work the pick of the educated men and women. Here 
is a condition that should be remedied. It involves features 
that might militate against the ultimate aim of all phases of 
our mission work. Mission schools are also a part of Christian 
work: this eliminates the objection that one who selects the 
position that pays the most, is turning his back on Christian 
work for the sake of gain. Yet the fact that this one depart- 
ment of Christian Missions is able to offer a better support 
certainly increases the difficulties of securing some of the best 
men for evangelistic work. While we feel that there is not 
sufficient data on this problem for us to venture a solution, 
yet we point it out as a condition that must be adjusted in the 
interest of the work that we have come to do. 
ok 
.. THE ‘Study of Peking as a Field for Social 
The Study of cervice” by Mr. J. S. Burgess, has resulted in an 
Conditions. 
article that is a compendium of social facts, which 
could be duplicated in almost any large Chinese city. The 
author has done the kind of work that is needed everywhere. 
It has been said that one of the indications of a quickened moral 


sense is the desire to know just what are the conditions, social — 


or otherwise, that need to be remedied. The facts outlined 
should constitute an appeal to all true Chinese patriots; for 
until some of them are reckoned with, China cannot advance 
very far. The attempt on the part of the mission body to 
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assume iu any adequate way the task of remedying these 
conditions, would side track other things that ought to be 
done and yet here, as in other respects, the Christian forces 
in China are under obligation to help spread ideas that will 
meet the conditions. They should plan, therefore, to take 
some part in giving the instruction necessary. They should, 
furthermore, endeavour to link up the energies of the Chinese 
Church with this crying need. One simple but. useful method 
would be the establishment of classes where instruction in 
simple methods of social service could be given to those who 
are prone sometimes to think that Christianity is summed up 
in ecclesiastical requirements and the hope of a better life 
hereafter. It is a case where the mission body as a whole will 
do more good by getting people to work than by doing the work. 

THE article by Mr. H. K. Wright on 
The Preparation of Christian Literature 
for China’? compels attention to~the fact that the Missions 
in China, in respect of the production of Christian literature, 
are not adjusting themselves as rapidly as the changes going 
on all around demand. The need for literature produced 
under Christian auspices was never greater; the opportunities 
for reaching the hearts of the Chinese people through good 
books were never more numerous. We are not keeping pace 
with the demand. We do not lack for comprehensive resolu- 
tions on this subject ; but resolutions on the need, and recom- 
mendations as to what is required to meet that need, only 
indicate that the obligation involved is recognized. Somehow 
our ideas in this matter do not get acquainted with many 
practical efforts. The expression of our convictions of what 
ought to be done does not relieve us of the necessity of doing it. 
Mr. Wright’s remark that the non-spectacular character of 
literary work militates against its adequate support on the 
part of the Home Base would apply in part to ourselves. 
The reason that makes the Bible necessary is the reason that 
makes more Christian literature necessary, not because the 
message in other Christian books is of equal importance with 
that in the Bible, but because, as Mr. Wright indicates, the 
permanence of our work depends more upon the literature we 
can give to the Chinese than upon the message we take out 
of books and deliver to them with the voice. Not only so, but 
the embodiment in good literature of uplifting and stimulating 
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ideas will enable us to reach far more people than could possibly 
be done with the living voice. It is not an exaggeration to say 
that if some of the funds that are being put into Western build- 
ings connected with the various phases of mission work could be 
put into Christian literature—even though the schools, the 
Churches, and other institutions were housed in simpler build- 
_ings—we should get quicker and richer returns for our invest- 
ment. All that we put into modern buildings serves to emphasis 
the matertal benefits that the Missions bring. What we put into 
books will uphold:the principles which are the real reason for 


our being here. A more adequate production of suitable | 


literature is one of the problems that ought to be tackled at 
once. Why should we not for once have a campaign for 
securing funds to be put into the production of Christian 
literature? Campaigns for other mission interests can be made 
to go. Let the missionary body get behind a campaign of this 
kind in such a way that the Churches and philanthropists at 
home caunot fail to feel the importance of the cause advocated. 
* * 

THE article on ‘‘ Causes for the Decline 

—r of the Early Christian Churches’’ by 
Dr. McGlothlin, who is Professor of Church History in the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary at Louisville, contains 


one point which is of special interest, namely, that failure to 


provide for Christian education is one of the causes of the 
decline of the early Christian Churches. The point loses some- 
what in force by reason of the fact that the modern defini- 
tion of Christian education and apostolic ideas of religious 
education are not clearly distinguished. We do not think, 
however, that Prof. McGlothlin means to say that our 


responsibilities along the line of Christian education are met — 


by providing the necessarily somewhat meagre opportunities 
for religious education that were in vogue in apostolic days. 
It occurs to us, moreover, that those who claim that Pauline 


methods, both evangelistic and educational, would serve 


to meet the needs of the modern mission field just as they 
served to meet the needs of the territory in which Paul per- 
sonally worked, forget what a small measure even of religious 
education could be given by the religious leaders of those days. 

The article by Mr. Anderson on ‘‘ The General Education 
of the Christian Constituency and Non-Christians’’ will serve 
to indicate the idea of some missionaries as to the limits that 
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ought to be set to modern education on the’ Mission Field. 
Whatever the ideas of missionaries in general as to the amount 
of educational work that the missions should do, we think 
there would be a concensus of opinion that the emphasis in 


Christian education should be laid on the ¢raining of the 


Christian community, and to that extent there would be agree- 


ment with Mr. Anderson’s view-point. One or two things, 


however, may be pointed out to those who agree in toto with 
Mr. Anderson. The first is that while we have not come to 
teach Western ideas of civilization, yet if we are to be true to 
the ideals of Christian education we cannot leave out the ideals 
of Western civilization, for these are in large measure founded 
upon basic Christian principles. Furthermore, the facts of life 
and the universe should be taught under Christian auspices, 
without attempting to make a devotional study of arithmetic, 
a method which was suggested in the Missionary Conference 
of 1890 as an offset to those who think that Christian educa- 
tion could only mean religious education in its narrowest 
sense. Another question which should be frankly faced is: 
How far can Christian schools be handed over to the Chinese 
Christian constituency? This must be met with another 
question: How far are the Chinese Christians equipped to 
carry out Christian ideals of education? How far do they 
understand Christian ideals of life? It is around this issue 
that the problem really revolves. The obligation to dominate 
through their influence mission schools does not necessarily 
rest upon those who can the easiest make the school please its 
patrons. The obligation to direct mission schools rests with 
those who are able to uphold and maintain Christian ideals. 

Two significant points in connection 
with Sunday-school work are emphasized 

"in the April issue of the China Sunday 
School Journal. The first might be restated thus: ‘‘ There 
seems to be on the part of mission workers in China a lack 
of realization of the importance of the Sunday school as a 


method of work.’’ In the article on ‘‘ Church Administra- 


tion and Leadership’’ we are told of a plan whereby Church 
members were induced at a suitable time to devote time 
and effort to a ‘‘ preaching campaign.’’ This is admirable, 
but we cannot help observing that the Sunday school furnish- — 
es an opportunity to use and train Christians, as well as 
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plant Christianity, which is available at all times and which is 
certainly not receiving the attention it deserves. The second 
point of special significance in the April issue of the Ching 
Sunday School Journal is thus stated: ‘‘ As far as we have been 
able to find out, there is very little being done in China 
in theological seminaries along the line of Sunday-school 


pedagogy.’’ Since all data on this point are not yet in hand, 


this lack may not be as widespread as it seems, but with the 
knowledge of what the Sunday school in the West is doing 
to-day, and a realization of the unlimited opportunities for such 
work in China, we wish to say with emphasis that it ought no 


longer to be said of any school training men for Christian work | 
that they are doing nothing in the line of Sunday-school 


pedagogy. The work along this line that has been started 
in the Shanghai Baptist College and Theological Seminary 


deserves to be studied by those institutions which so far have 


done nothing in this direction. Such courses, too, in Sun- 
day-school pedagogy should not be confined to theological 


seminaries or Bible schools. The great need of Christians © 


everywhere is the study of the Bible. The Sunday school 
can meet this need for it will supplement exhor/ations to study 
the Bible, which we are sure are not lacking, by practical 
demonstration of how to study and teach the Bible, of which 
important facts all too many are in the dark. We may 
disagree somewhat as to the extent in which Missions should 
engage in general educational work, but we ought with one 
united heart stand behind that type of Christian cman 
represented by the Sunday school. 
; WE have followed the three articles on the 
Kung Classic with much interest and 
eT profit. (But why the words should not be 
written Yii'Kung is something of a mystery—as is also the 
omission of the name of Yu in cies? Biographical Dictionary 
of Chinese, although his predecessors\Yao and Shun are each 
mentioned.) The writer’s industry and zeal in the endeavor 
to elucidate the ancient records of China are worthy of praise, 
and the more so as in the pressure of more ‘ practical’ matters 
such studies are now largely neglected. A _ not altogether 
exhaustive search through the files of the RECORDER (by the aid 
of the very inadequate Index which we hope soon to supplant 
by a better) fails to discover a single allusion to the Tribute of 
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Vii. (The writer of this notice hastens to add that his own 


acquaintance with the subject is of a very limited character. 


What is here suggested is therefore of the nature of a superficial 
editorial impression, rather than the outcome of expert knowl- 
edge.) : 

At some time yet in the future the trustworthiness of the 
ancient Chinese records will have to be settled by the Chinese 


themselves, when they shall have acquired both the historical 


spirit and the scientific spirit in such an amalgam as to be 
durable. Questions such as that arising from the study of the 
Yii Kung may be considered from several different points of 


view ; the historic—Did these events occur as related, or are the 


narratives which have come down to us embellished? The 
geographic ; Where are the rivers, mountains, etc., described ? 
The physiographic; What changes have occurred in these 
areas since the events narrated? The first of these involves 
literary criticism of a type to which the Chinese are as yet 
strangers. Whenever such criticism comes to be applied to 
ancient Chinese literature, the results may be expected to be 
startling—-perhaps revolutionary. | 

| THE Yii Kung a Is to the modern 
Chinese, and still to the foreigner in 
China, as the condensed and ancient record of a man who 
undertook with immense energy a gigantic Reclamation Work, 
and succeeded where his predecessor had signally failed. (We 
should have been glad if the author of this interesting critique 
had made more of this background, and had put his final para- 


graphs first, with additional explanations, instead of assuming 


a larger knowledge than his readers almost certainly possess. ) 
At the present day China is a field for just such work as this. 
The vast scope of the necessary undertakings are quite beyond 
the powers of any Chinese, or any combination of Chinese in 
their present state of development. The amounts which must 
be expended would run into billions of taels ; yet if these works 
were adequately carried out China might perhaps in a single 


— generation become one of the richest—as she is now one of the 


poorest—of nations. What is needed is applied science, large 
resources, a nation-wide plan mixed with brains, administrative 
talents of a high order, and above all an inflexible integrity 
and devotion to the country’s welfare like that of the Great Yii. . 

When will China get this indispensable combination ? 
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“Rabboni!” 
Zn Easter Dymn, 
[TuNE ROTTERDAM.”’] 

S.,John xx. 16. 


Rabboni ! Thou art living ! — 

Thou art still here on Earth, 
Returned through death, to — 
The region of Thy birth ; 

Not gone to distant glory 

While we still strive and grope, 
But present still, Our Master, 

Our Living Help and Hope. 


Lo ! now, amidst evolving 
Advancing life, stands One 

Who lifts to higher glory | 

The process long begun ; 

For Deity in human ; 

And earth-born flesh finds shrine, 
Begins a higher order, 

That man may be divine. 


Oh death and dark of Hades, 
Your shadows only fall 
Across our life to make us 
The surer of it all. 

We wait not now in sadness 
That Judgment Day to rise*, 
For living now with Jesus 
We now live in the skies. 


And now, knit in communion 
We taste th’ eternal joy ;— 
Taste life that shall forever 
Give all our powers employ. 
Thy Word of wondrous meaning 
Peals out across our strife :— 

‘* I am the Resurrection. 

‘*T am, myself, the Life.’’ 


Oh life poured forth through water 
In Baptism’s holy rite, 

Life giv’n at Holy Tables 

Now as on that great night, 

Lord, present through the ages, 
Our Lord and Life alway, 

Speak ‘‘Joy”’ to us, here hailing 
Thy Resurrection Day. 


L. B. R. 


* John xi. 24-25. 
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Contributed Articles 


Causes for the Decline of the Early 
Christian Churches 


Ww. J. MCGLOTHLIN, PH.D., D.D., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


NE of the saddest chapters in Christian history is the 
story of the declension and practical disappearance from 
the ancient world of the apostolic Churches, and with 
them some fundamental Christian truths and ideals. 

The causes of this decline are of vital interest to the Christian 
world to-day, because China’s history is in some respects 
quite like that of the Roman Empire. Opinion will differ as 
to these causes. My convictions follow. 

1. The fundamental reason for the decline was the ab- 
sorption of pre-existing elements from the religions and life of 
the Empire. The churches were not kept pure. They went 
too far in accommodating themselves to existing thought and 
practices. The very essence of Christianity was sacrificed to 
the principle of inclusion, thoroughness of religious conviction 
gave way before rapidity of conversion. A Greek and Roman 
Christianity was soon developed, just as some people are 
to-day talking of the necessity of an oriental Christianity in the 
East. This may mean that Christianity is to be assimilated 
to the Orient rather than the Orient to Christianity. 

2. Besides the fundamental tendency to assimilation found 
in all mission lands there were many special conditions that 
contributed to the disappearance of the apostolic Churches. 
An important factor was the predominance of the great city 
Churches. The democracy of the Churches and the equality 
of their members soon disappeared in the growing dominance 
of these great Churches and their bishops. The Roman govern- 
ment was a series of autocracies, each dependent on one above 
it up to the Emperor, and the Churches very quickly began a 
governmental evolution which finally ended in the production 
of the Roman Catholic Church which is in government a com- 
plete reproduction of the Roman Empire. | 

3. Moreover, the Christians failed to provide for a Chris- 

tian education. In its earliest days Christianity appealed to 


Notr.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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the uneducated masses; they were iguorant, full of supersti- 
tion, mentally and morally incompetent. The necessity for 
diligent instruction even of Jews was felt by Jesus who devoted 
much of his time to teaching. Paul revisited his churchies at 
every opportunity to confirm and instruct them. The New 
Testament books were not collected for many years after their 
composition, and were not then circulated diligently. The 
Jews who were instructed in the Old Testament rejected Chris- 
tianity as a people, leaving its propagation to converts from 
heathenism after the end of the first century. This was an 
unspeakable loss to infant Christianity. A few educational 
missionaries like the apostles working in the second and third 
centuries, would doubtless have made the history of Christian- 
ity quite different from what it actually was. It was left to 
Gentiles who were uot very well educated themselves, who 
knew nothing about religious education and who did little or 
nothing to perpetuate the educational traditions of Jesus and 
Paul. The consequence was a rapid drift away from the moor- 
ings of early Christianity. 

4. State support and control, beginning with Constantine, 
was a prolific source of corruption and decay. Cliristianity be- 
came a department of state, a social and political movement 
to be espoused or opposed on other than religious grounds. 
Not a man saw the danger at the time, at least no protest has 
survived to the present time. And yet this alliance between 
the state and the Church was oue of the most fateful events in — 
the whole history of Christianity. There are centuries of 
struggle yet ahead of the Christian world before the evil effects _ 
of that act will be transcended. It was a dangerous incident 
to Christian success and outward victory, and lies right across 
the path of every nation which is passing from a non-Christian 
religion supported by the state into the Christian fold. Inevi- 
tably there is a tendency to put Christianity in the room of the 
old faith iv its relation to the state. | 

5. Another change which gradually came over the apos- 
tolic Churches and corrupted their fundamental character was 
the externalizing and institutionalizing of the whole plan of 
salvation. Originally salvation was an inner spiritual change 
wrought by repentance and faith in Jesus Christ. The whole 
transaction was voluntary and spiritual. The simple cere- 
monies which were practised were intended to proclaim in a 
dramatic and pictorial way the truths which were preached 
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‘by word of mouth, and they had no other significance. They 
appealed to the intelligent spiritual nature just as preaching 
did. But this was not the way the Jews and the heathen 
thought about religious ceremonies. To them these ceremonies 
had a sort of magical power to remove guilt and renovate the 
‘soul in the very performance of the ceremonies even upon 
unconscious children. It is not, therefore, strange that such 
views speedily began to be absorbed by Christianity. . Baptism 
and the supper gradually became in their thought religious 
mysteries with magical powers, effective in their operation 
even on the unconscious infant. Salvation was externalized 
and ceremonialized ; repentance and faith as the basis of 
conversion dropped out of sight and with them the distinc- 
tion between the Church and the world. Through the 
door opened by baptism the world flooded into the Church, : 
and the marvel is that Christianity, even in a weakened 
and corrupt form, survived this shock. Its survival is a 
powerful testimony to its essential spiritual power. 
| These are the principal causes of the decline and dis- 
appearance of the apostolic Churches, and account largely for 
this great calamity. All these dangers still lie across the path 
of modern Christianity, especially on the mission fields, and 
they are most dangerous where the success and promise are 


greatest. 


~ Church Administration and Leadership 
J. ASHLEY FITCH. 
iit a discussion of Church administration and leadership 


based upon personal experience, it is to be remembered 

that experience is a very variable quantity, and its 

nature is often dictated by the compulsion of circum- 
stances. The writer’s field of work has been in several Aszens 
in Central Shantung. ‘The work has been village work with a 
present constituency of about 5,000 members scattered in some > 
170 out-stations. In this field there have been three clerical 
foreign workers (of course in addition to educational and 
women’s work). The problem is how to get the most, and 
the most efficient, evangelistic work done. ‘The question is 
sometimes asked whether the missionary function of leader is 
best fulfilled by preaching the gospel direct, or by teaching 
and training and leading the Chinese to do it. I am inclined 
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to think it is not a question of this or that, but of this ang 
that. Some light may be shed upon the question by a con. 
sideration of the ¢vaining a missionary needs to make him a 
practical leader. ‘The intelligent leader needs to know field 
conditions. Mixing with the people is necessary to knowledge 
of the people and their problems, and so to preaching and 
administrative efficiency. It is a distinct advantage to the head 
of an army, or a business house, to have passed through all the 
grades and so to know from personal knowledge the conditions 
in every part of the organization. Itineration for 100 to 120 
days in a year, mixing with the people, actual care of new and 
old fields, and actual preaching tothe heathen along with the 
Chinese whom you are leading, gives this knowledge. It fits 
a man to bean intelligent councilor, and leader. When he 
speaks, he speaks from experience. ) 

Evangelistic work comprises two distinct parts, propa- 
gating and nurturing, winning new converts and building them 
up in the faith. A nurtured Christian is an efficient Christian. 
Christ said, ‘‘ Ye are my witnesses,’’ ‘‘ Ye are the light of the 
world ;’’ and in these words he laid down the law, that each 
new believer ought to be a new center of dispersion of the 
Gospel. The question is how to make them really such. We 
want to multiply ourselves. It has been said, ‘‘ Better set ten 
men to work, than do the work of ten men if you could.’’ In 
the end their work will expand beyond any thing you could do, 
and ten men will have been developed in the spiritual life. 
How shall the ten men be set to work? Of course there is the 
training to the recognition of this duty. In practice we have 
in season and out of season exhorted men to preach. Then in 
addition to regular subscriptions of money to church support, 
we have taken subscriptions of time to be given to voluntary 
preaching. This has been a good method to crystallize good 
resolutions: Numbers contribute any where from five days to a 
month or more of time during the year. Another method that 
has been made use of, especially by one member of the station, 
might be called preaching campaigns. At the close of the Fall 
harvests any where from thirty to fifty men have been chosen, 
in consultation with church leaders, for this campaign. A 
capable evangelist is usually in general charge. The men are 
sent into localities new to the Gospel. ‘The whole number is 
divided up into bands of about eight each. ‘The district is 
divided into centers, and a band sent to each, From these 
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centers they go out, two and two, preaching in the surrounding 
villages, until all have been visited. They invite villagers to 
visit them in their inn in the evening to hear more. When 
the ground has been covered, the band moves on to another 
center. These volunteers give their time for about six weeks 
during the Fall, and for these campaigns the men are given a 
sum per day that would barely cover inu expenses. Such 
work to be effective must be followed up by placing one or two 
helpers in the general region to conserve results. In these 
campaigns it is well if the missionary can find time to take 
some active part himself. Such work often discovers some 
from among the workers whom it is worth while to train for 
the regular evangelistic force. Other likely candidates are 
often found among the force of country school teachers. ‘These 
- men need special training, and this is the function of the Bible 
Training School. And even after being out in the work they 
need to be brought together into annual classes, that by Bible 
study and prayer conference they may get spiritual renewal. 
This body of evangelists constitutes our permanent aggressive 
preaching force. In our practice the position of the missionary 
is superintendent of this force of evangelists, though Chinese 
pastors are beginning to share some in this responsibility. 
Co-laboring with the missionary, this evangelistic force cares for 
the newer and less developed parts of the work, and also does 
aggressive work for the heathen. The maturer parts of the 
work we turn over as rapidly as possible to Chinese pastors of 
whom we have about twelve. Fewness of number has prevented 
a larger turning over of work to them. | 

From the Apostles we learn (Phil. iii: 17. I Tim. iv: 12. 
I Peter v: 2-3) that Christian leaders should set examples. 
They should win converts, and nurture them. Perhaps Christ's 
own most effective argument in thrusting forth laborers into his 
harvest, was his own example. And here is the reason for a 
missionary’s doing some preaching to the heathen, even though 
in some ways he is less effective than a Chinese. I have heard 
talented Chinese—shrinking from the irksomeness and hardship 
_ of the preacher’s lot—cite the example of missionaries doing so 
much teaching, as a reason why he too should not preach. For 
all leaders to give themselves to one. phase of the work to the 
exclusion of every other, is sure to give that branch over-em- 
phasis in the eyes of onlookers. Of course a missionary in any 
growing field must place his main emphasis on such a nurturing 
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of new converts, as will both conserve them to the church, 
render them efficient, and send them out into spontaneous 
activity. 

Another item of our experience in the training of leaders, 
is that they must be given responsiblity as rapidly as possible, 
without too much timidity about their making mistakes. Of 
course we must take the measure of the man. But a demon- 
strated mistake is often the best lesson a church or an individual 
can have. It is of far more benefit than the foresight of the 
missionary which’ is not apparent to the church. Moreover, 
we ourselves are liable to mistakes. We have been in the 
habit of giving our young pastors full authority and full 
responsibility from the first for their churches with no special 
oversight, and the plan has worked admirably. I recall one 
young pastor who, in his zeal, received inquirers into the 
church too precipitately his first year. His mistake was soon 
apparent, and he had to rectify it by the exercise of some 
discipline. ‘The experience made him over-conservative as its 
first effect, and he has since settled down into a wise pastor, all 
the better for hisexperience. Responsibility is a great developer 
of men. It steadies them. It develops wisdom and self- 
reliance. Itenlists the enthusiastic co-operation of those whom 
you thus honor, and makes self-respecting leaders. This — 
region happens to be one from which scores of men have gone 
out to other parts of China as teachers, while many others go. 
forth as emigrants, seeking cheaper homes. I have ofte. 
talked with such men, on returning visits, of the church’s 
condition, and successes in places from which they come. In 
a number of instances the criticism has been that missionaries 
are too jealous of their own authority, and over-cautious about 
trusting the motives or capabilities of Chinese fellow-workers. 
And there has been a resentment of such conditions, that is not 
conducive fo mutual good-feeling and enthusiastic co-operation. 
An instance has come to my knowledge of a tried pastor, called 
from a place where he had been used to full pastoral respon- 
sibility, to a distant field that was needing help. In the new 
field he was allowed little freedom of initiative. Everything 
he did was under the eye of the supervising missionary. Ina 
year he returned to his old field and responsibility, saying he 
did not see but that an ordinary evangelist could answer the 
purpose there as well as he. And he did not think it was the 
best use of his time to remain in a position that an evangelist 
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could fill as well. About the time of the Chinese Revolution 
we found ourselves falling under the criticism that we were 
still keeping the power too much iu our own hands. Some of 
our Chinese colleagues were getting restive and dissatisfied, 
and giving voice to some pretty sharp criticism. In 1912 the 
Shantung Mission adopted a plan by which the funds coming 
from the Board of Missions for evangelistic, educational, and a 
rtion of those for medical purposes, together with those con- 
tributed by the Chinese, should be administered by a Financial 
Committee, consisting of an equal number of missionaries and 
Chinese, elected by the local mission, and the Chinese Presbytery 
respectively. The plan has worked admirably. The Chinese 
chose their members carefully and conservatively. Criticism 
has ceased. Good feeling is restored. There was some needed 
increase in the salaries of evangelists, but it was done discrim- 
-jnatingly. Morever, they dared what we would have found 
hard to do, viz., the placing of the salaries on a graded basis 
according to the faithfulness and efficiency of the men. The 
sharing of authority has opened their mouths regarding the 
inefficient and unsatisfactory, leading to their removal. It has 
led to certain economies. This year they advocated the rather 
radical move of disbanding 11 girls’ country boarding schools, 
and opening day schools in their stead. There was much 
discussion, but the plan went through, and it now looks as 
though we would have three times as many schools for the 
same money, aud all accomplished without a jar, because it 
was their own scheme, and enlisted their hearty co-operation. 
The motto of the missionary leader in China should be: 
‘‘They must increase but I must decrease.’’ It is our problem 
to entrust more and more to them. ‘There is no fixed line de- 
limiting what the missionary ought to do, and what ought to 
be delegated to Chinese colleagues. It will be a line changing 
as the work develops. The foreign and the Chinese disciple 
are alike the servants of Jesus Christ, and the recipients of his 
Spirit. And there is no function that the missionary is now 
fulfilling that will not in due time be fulfilled by Chinese. We 
must beware of being obstructors of Chinese leadership. We 
should take advantage of every ambition on the part of the 
native worker to do new things, or old things in new ways, 
that we reasonably can; guiding the new idea rather than 
snubbing it. Beware of being so enamored of your own 
scheme or method, that you can never see any good or fall 
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in heartily with one originating with another. A greater 
mistake in leadership cannot be made, than unreadiness to listen 
open-mindedly to complaints, or criticisms of our methods, or 
actions, or perchance in regard to some beloved idol in the 
shape of a favorite worker (mgaz ¢‘uv) in whom we can see no 
defects. If we do not listen, we may have a rude awakening. 


EO 


General Education of the Christian Constituency 
~and Non-Christians 
P. H. ANDERSON. 


HE educational problems in China to-day are the greatest 

of their kind that have ever been faced by any awaken- 

T] ing nation. This is not strange when we remember the 
immensity of China’s population, having within her 
borders about one-fourth of the people of the whole world. To 
undertake to educate four hundred millions of people is a 
tremendous task, considered from any point of view. But the 
problem is all the more difficult because of the prevailing 
ignorance of the masses. It is exceeding doubtful whether one 
per cent. of China’s population have even the first rudiments of 
an education. Here are several hundred millions of people who 
know absolutely nothing about the world and its ways, and 
who have no interests beyond those of their separate villages 
and clans. Such questions as the Tariff, or the Sextuple 
Loan, do not concern them. There may be people in 
China to-day who have not heard of the fall of the Manchu 
Dynasty, and the establishing of the Chinese Republic. The 
more widespread the ignorance, the more difficult is the educa- 
tional problem. But this task is also made more difficult 
because of the fact that there are so many positions to be filled, 


and so few well-prepared men to fill them. It is difficult to 


hold men in the schools, when attractive positions are open to 
them with the government or in business. The teaching pro- 
fession, like the ministry, has never been a lucrative one. Men 
who can command a salary of one hundred dollars per month — 
in school work, can get several times that amount in other 
positions. We do not believe in buying men to do this 
important work, but we ought to see clearly our difficulties. © 
In discussing the question of the general education of 
Christians and non-Christians, I am going to reverse the order, 
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dealing first with the non-Christian side, and second with the 
Christian side, of the question. . 

I. Let us consider first, then, the General Education of 
non-Christians. ‘That the masses of the non-Christian Chinese 
are in ignorance, and need to be educated, is a fact which can 
not be denied or even doubted. Looked at from our point of 
view, their condition is really distressing. But, to come to the 
point, I take the position that the educating of the non-Chris- 


tians is not our problem. In defense of this position, I submit 


the following reasons :— | 
1. Because the task would overwhelm us. Of course we 


understand that every task connected with the regenerating and 
enlightening of Chinese people is tremendous, whether it be 
evangelizing, educating the evangelized, healing the sick, car- 
ing for the orphans, or what not. And we should never shun 
any problem merely because of its greatness. Such should 
rather inspire us to greater effort. But we are overwhelmed 
from the start, if we undertake to educate the non-Christian 
Chinese, for this task would require more men and money 
than all of our other tasks combined. 

2. Because spending our time and money in educating 
the non-Christians does not bring the best results. Our aim 
is to bring not. merely Christian civilization to China, but Christ 
to the hearts of the Chinese. And experience has taught us 
that by far the best way to do this is not through the intellect, 
but through the heart. It is possible to bring Christian civili- 


zation to China, and at the same time leave the Chinese totally 


ignorant of the Christ. But if Christ is brought to the hearts 


of the Chinese, every good thing connected with Christian 


civilization will follow in due time. Our first duty is to 


evangelize. And then if we succeed in properly training the 


evangelized, we will have served our day and generation well. 
But we will utterly fail in training the evangelized, if we 
undertake to educate the non-Christians. Our first duty, from 
the educational point of view, is to Christians. 

3. Because we can serve the non-Christians better by con- 
fining our educational efforts largely to the Christians. We 
have a responsibility to the non-Christians in educational work, 
though few or none of them receive instruction in our Christian 
schools. ‘The Christian school should be an example in both 
spirit and efficiency worthy to be followed. I have no sympathy 
with the policy of some Christian schools to wait and see what 
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the government is going to do, and then follow its example. Better 
far is it to have high ideals in our educational work, and inspire 
the government to follow our example. If, by confining our 


. efforts to a narrower sphere, we can set an example that js 


worthy to be followed in a wider sphere, our efforts will be far- 
reaching. The value of a school to the country is determined 
by the character of the men and women it sends forth. Chris- 
tian men and women, who receive their instruction in a 
genuinely Christian school, are prepared to be real messengers 
of light to a people who sit in darkness. But we can not hope © 
for such results, except in a very limited way, by educating the 
non-Christians. Ido not mean that only Christians should be 
received into our schools. Wecan, and should, open our doors 
to a limited number of non-Christians, being careful always to 
keep the spirit of the schools predominatingly Christian. But 
the education of the non-Christians is not our problem. | 

II. The General Education of the Christian Constituency. 
This is a real problem for us, and one which should receive our 
honest and prayerful consideration. There are in China, in 
Christian churches and in Christian homes, boys and girls 
numbering into the tens of thousands, to whom we owe our first 
duty, from the educational point of view. In the discussion of 
this question, I wish to point out two things :— 

1. The education of our Christian constituency is im- 
perative. The longer we stay in China, the more we are — 
impressed with this fact. It is imperative for several — 
reasons :— 

(1) For the sake of the future ministry. From among the 
boys of to-day must come the preachers of to-morrow. And 
we are short-sighted if we do not, to the utmost limit of our 
strength, properly train those who are to bear the burdens of 
the ministry in the future. The time is past, in this as well as 
in other lands, when an unlearned and untrained preacher can 
lead in the work of the Kingdom. I heard of a man back in the 
States—he lived a generation or more ago—who said: ‘‘A 
man may have to go to school and get educated before he can 
teach ; or he may have to study and get a certificate to practise 
medicine ; or he may have to study and be admitted to the 
bar to practise law; but I thank the Lord that a man don’t 
have to know eothing to preach.”?” We have gotten beyond 
that, even in China. Our. preachers, with little education 
except in Chinese characters and the Bible, have often surprised 
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us by ee they could accomplish. I have often heard it said 
that the Chinese preachers, with the least capital, could 
accomplish more than any other people in the world. Two 
reasons will perhaps explain this. ‘The first is found in the 
Bible, where it says that God is pleased to use the foolish things of 
the world. ‘The second reason is, that though our preachers have 
not been well educated, their training, in most cases, has been 
far beyond that of the people among whom they have labored. 
But conditions are rapidly changing now. Government schools 
are doing their work of enlightenment everywhere. Western 
education is having its influence in almost every district in 
China. A new power is moving among the masses of the 
people. We must therefore do our best to educate our Christian 
constituency, lest the next generation look down upon the work 
of the ministry. | 

(2) For the sake of the churches of the future, it is high- 
ly important that we have good preachers. But the work of 
the preacher is enhanced a hundred fold, if he has the right 
kind of material to help him. But if those who are to be 
pillars in the churches are to remain narrow, and ignorant, and 
clannish; if their understanding of duty is altogether inadequate, 
and their visions of the work of the Kingdom practically nil, 
we will utterly fail to command the attention and respect of the 
coming generations in China. We long for the time to come 
when the men and women in our churches will be trained to 
the highest point of efficiency. When that day comes, every 
department of church work will throb with a new life. The 
Suuday-school will be a power for good in the work of Bible 
instruction. The Prayer Meetings will be inspiring and uplift- 
ing. The problem of self-support will be easily solved. And 
men and women, regardless of class or previous conditions of 
servitude, will come under the powerful influence of the Gospel. 
It is our duty and our privilege so to develop our Christian 
constituency, as to enable the churches of the future to be 
centers of influence for everything that is good. 

(3) For the sake of the Christian home. One of my first 
recollections on the subject of Missions was that of a statement 
made by a returned missionary, that among the Chinese people 
there was no home life. For centuries past the woman in the 
home has had to take the place of a servant, and has rather 
been looked upon as a necessary evil. Love and companion- 
ship between husband and wife have been practically unknown. 
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But such conditions must not be allowed to continue.. The 
Chinese of the future must have good mothers, and pure and 
noble fathers. They must be brought up in better environ. 
ments, and taught to follow the highest ideals. In other words, 
the Christian home must be established here. This is more 
necessary now than ever, because of the rapidity with which 
the evils connected with our western civilization are being 
introduced into China. Changes are coming, but many of them 
are not making for a better China. They even make the 
Christian task harder. We have the opportunity in our Christian 
schools to train men and women who can defy the customs and 
traditions of past centuries, and who, from the vantage ground 
of the Christian home, can wield a mighty influence for the 
cause of righteousness in China. Let us press on in the work 
of-education for our Christian boys and girls, for the sake of the 
Christian home in China. | 

(4) For the sake of the state. We should never lose sight 
of the true relationship which should exist between church and 
state. The state should manage the affairs of the state, without 
any dictation from the church as such. While the churches 
should manage their own affairs, without interference or special 
privilege on the part of the state. But every Christian is a 
part of the state, and as a citizen should render valuable service 
to the state. A true Christian is the highest type of citizen in 
any country. Christian ideals are the highest; Christian. 
motives are the purest ; and Christian deeds are the most inspir- 
ing that are known to men. Christians owe a debt to the state 
which can not be paid by any other class of people. Fortunate 
is that state where Christians are at the helm, and where Chris- 
tian principles prevail. We must help our Christians to do 
their duty by the state. They have already been evangelized, 
which is the first and most important step. But to be evangel- 
ized is not'enough. ‘They must be trained for service. Never 
in the history of the world have Christian principles had such 
an opportunity to permeate the life of a great people, as they 
have now in China. But many a hard battle must yet be 
fought before these principles prevail in the affairs of govern- 
ment. We rejoice in the fact that there is now at the head of 
the American Government a Christian man, one who cannot 
be manipulated, browbeaten, or bought, and under whose 
administration evil-doers will be made to tremble. To pay 
our just debt to the state, we must train up men and women 
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from among our Christian constituency who will put principles - 
before money, and the interests of the masses before the 
interests of the few. Christian education for Christians is, 
therefore, imperative. 

2. How can we best deal with this problem? It is always 
easier to see what ought to be done, and even the reasons for 
doing it, than it is to know how to doit. In the light of past 
experiences and present conditious, how can we best educate 
our Christian boys and girls. Let me call attention to a few 
things. 
| (1) We cannot do the best by the people we are seeking 
to help, if we put it on the basis of charity. The doctrine of 
charity is good, when rightly applied ; but when charity is 
applied to those who are in any degree able to bear their own 
burdens, it becomes a curse rather than a blessing. We can 
easily pauperize our Christians by being too generous with 
them. It is entirely possible that we have under-estimated the 
ability of the Chinese Christians to support their own work. 

Our over-generous spirit may have done harm in ways that 
we know not of. In education as well as in other departments 
of mission work, we must remember that we are only to help 
the Chinese to help themselves. No other policy will really 
develop them. 

(2) Neither can we develop our educational work in the most 
satisfactory manner if we insist too strenuously on foreign 
control. The Chinese are ready, not merely to advise, but to 
have an important part in the management of all Christian 
work. The time has come when we should put upon the Chi- 
nese responsibilities, not merely for raising money among their 
own people, but also for administering funds which are given 
by our foreign Boards. If our schools are supported entirely 
by money from abroad, and controlled entirely by the Missions, 
we can never inspire the interest which we ought-to have from 
the Chinese ; we can never get them to feel that the work is 
theirs, nor can we ever develop from among the Chinese the 
leaders which we ought and must have in our educational work. 

(3) The time has come for a hearty spirit of co-operation 
between the Missions on the one hand, and the Chinese on the 
other, ever recognizing the fact that the Chinese must increase, 
while we must decrease. Missionaries have much that is of 
value to give to this important work. Their knowledge and 
experience, together with the money at their command, make 
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their position an important one. They should use their 
influence in every legitimate way to improve the spirit and 
efficiency of the schools. While recognizing the important 
position of the missionary, we ought also to see that the posi- 


tion of the Chinese is perhaps even more important. ‘They 


know the language as we can never know it. A foreign Board 
secretary said recently to a body of missionaries, emphasizing 
the importance of learning the language: ‘‘If I were a mis- 


‘sionary to China, I would learn this language, if it took mea 


whole year.’’? ‘Then, when he saw suspicious smiles playing 
over the faces of some of his hearers, he added: ‘‘ Yes, I would 
learn this language, if it took metwo years!’ Study this 
language as hard as we may, and stay by it until our hair is 
gray, and then not one person out of fifty can speak the 


language in a way that will command the full respect of the 


Chinese. From this point of view, they have every advantage 
over us. Not only this, but the Chinese know their own people 
as we can never know them. Oneconstant prayer of missionaries — 
should be: ‘‘ Lord, keep us from making mistakes.’’ One of 
the most difficult propositions in the world is to deal with a per- 
son whom one does not know. But that proposition becomes all 
the more difficult when the person with whom one is dealing | 
is of a different nationality. And the difficulty is greatly 
increased, when one, in the light of twentieth century civiliza- 
tion, must deal with a people whose civilization is more like 
that of the fifteenth century. The value of any missionary to 
China is determined by the good that he does, minus the mis- 


_ takes which he makes. To keep from making mistakes is one 


of our greatest difficulties. Looked at from this point of view, 
the Chinese have every advantage over us. Knowing their 
own people as they do, they naturally know much better how to 
deal with their own problems, than we can possibly know. Nor 
is this all.. Our mistakes in dealing with this people will more 
or less retard the work, while mistakes made by the Chinese in 
the management of their own work will prove to be stepping 
stones on which they can rise to higher things. If we put into 
the hands of the Ghinese responsibility for the distribution of 
funds that come from abroad, they will unquestionably make 
some mistakes. They are not infallible, and will not be for 
some time tocome. Butneither are we. And because of their 
many advantages over us in handling their own am, it is 
high time we were trusting them more. 
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In our own South China Mission we are endeavoring to 
carry on our educational work for boys according to this 
principle. The policy we have worked out is, of course, far 
from perfect. But we believe it will bring better results than 
any plan we have as yet tried. The most important of our 
schools for boys is the Canton Baptist Academy. The school, 
from the very beginning of its history, has been supported and ° 
controlled by the Chinese. They have had some hard financial 
struggles, but they have developed under their burdens. The 
blessings of the Lord have rested upon their labors, until now 
they have a splendid piece of property adjoining our Mission 
Compound, with two good buildings already in use, the main | 
Administration Building and a dormitory that will accom- 
modate more than a hundred boys. During the academic year 
of 1912-13 this school employed nine teachers, the total expense 
for salaries being nearly four thousand dollars local currency. 
One hundred and thirteen pupils were enrolled, the majority of. 
whom were either Christians or from Christian homes. The 
Foreign Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Convention has 
agreed to raise eight thousand dollars gold in the Judson Cen- 
tennial Fund to help put this school on a better financial 
basis. This will be an outright gift, leaving the school 
entirely under the control of the Chinese. Our Mission was 
unanimous in making this request, after having watched the 
work and progress of this school for more than twenty years. 

But we have taken another step, which we believe to be 
astep forward. After July 1st of this year all of our educa- 
tional work for boys will be put under the control of our 
Chinese Education Board. We agree to give them one dollar 
for every dollar they raise for educational work, the adminis- 
_ tration of the funds to be entirely in their hands. This is real 
co-operation, but it is also a shifting of the burden of respon- 
sibity to where it rightly belongs. The Chinese can give the 
schools much closer supervision than we can. ‘They can do 
more to develop the teachers. They can raise more money 
from Chinese sources for educational work than we could hope 
to raise, and can make the money go furtheg than if we used 
i. And they can get much more sympathy from the Mission 
in their attempts to carry on the work than we can get from 
them if we continue to carry it on. 

Lest, however, we should place upon the Chinese burdens 
that are grievous to be borne, we must be careful always to 
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lend a helping hand. In turning over all of our schools for 
boys to the Chinese Education Board, we have promised to 
stand by them in securing equipment for these schools. Follow- 
ing the hearty recommendation of our Mission, the Foreign 
Mission Board has agreed to raise in the Judson Centennial 
Campaign twenty-five thousand dollars gold to help the Chinese 
Education Board in securing permanent equipment for these 
schools. This money, however, is not to be an outright gift. 
The Foreign Mission Board will give one dollar for every 
dollar raised by the Chinese Education Board for the equipment 
of their schools, up to twenty-five thousand dollars gold. We 
believe this campaign will stir the hearts of our Chinese Chris- 
tians as nothing else has ever done, and we expect to encourage 
them in every possible way, until the victory is won. If they 
succeed, the blessings which they will realize in their own 
hearts, as a result of their efforts, will be an hundred fold, and 
they will be encouraged to undertake even greater things for 
the Kingdom af God. 

Now for a concluding word: One of the inspired writers, 
in dealing with the question of our obligations to God, says, 
that when we have done our best we then have to cry out that 
we are unworthy servants. In this same spirit, when we face 
the great questions that confront us in educational work, when 
we have given to them our best thinking and wisest planning, — 
so great is the task, and so appalling is our inefficiency, that 
we are made to cry out for light. Every man engaged in this 
work in China to-day needs the benefit which could be derived 
from the experiences of others engaged in the same work. 
Whoever has light, let him not fail to give it forth. 
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The Preparation of Christian Literature for China 


HE subject of the relation of literature to life is a much 
larger one than that with which it is proposed to deal, 
but it will be well to devote a little space to it, in order 

to.get our bearings. It will hardly be possible to say anything 
original, but even trite statements may be useful in preparing 
us to understand the larger aspects of the real topic, and the 
relation of an important part toa whole much larger than itself. 
There is much temptation to say at the start that the whole 
question is one of relative values, and that the man who has an 
adequate view of the whole will not be partial in assigning a 
proper value to the part. But very few persons have or can 
get even from the best instructors a really complete view of the 
whole relation of literature to life; to get that, it would be 
needful first to know the whole of literature and then the whole 
of life. How is such a thing possible, even for specialists ? 
The result of specialization is too often to make a man inartic- 
ulate. speaking a language understood by very few and 
spending his days and nights on minutiae that interest hardly 
anyone but himself. It is not a knowledge of details that we 
need, but sane wisdom in judging the value of a few facts that 
are within the reach of any one of us. Most of us, doubtless, 
have had opportunity at some time or other to observe the 
_ effort of the growing infant to become articulate. In all his 
life he wins no harder victory than when he gets-the mastery 
of his first syllable (as J. F. Clarke has said). The difficulty of 
the achievement does not always measure its value, but it 
surely does so in this case. Without an articulate voice of 
some kind, the child can never enter into his birthright as a 
human being. It was the use of intelligent effort that made it 
possible for Helen Keller to acquire the gift of speech ; and 
had the circumstance that destroyed sight and hearing also 
destroyed her vocal chords, she would yet have acquired human 
language and communicated with her kind by the use of her 
fingers. The thing that delivered her soul from darkness 
was this acquirement of language, and she was so desirous of 
widening the accomplishment that she undertook the enormous 
additional labor of learning to speak, though she could never 
hear her own words or a reply to them. The impulse to 
become vocal surely reveals some of its strength here, 
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less often charged with emotional power than is the spoken 


What was true of this girl, or of any member of the human 
race, is true likewise of the body politic. All the groanings 
that can not be uttered attempt to express pains that would be 
more bearable if they could be uttered ; and every nation seeks 
to tell out its inner history or as much as it understands of it, 
and happy is the nation that finds a spokesman; yes, happier _ 
than the nation whose annals are few, for its pains it can bear, 
if it be not forced to bear them in silence, misunderstood. 
Carlyle, quoting Tieck, has called ‘‘ The Divine Comedy”? ‘‘g 
mystic unfathomable song’’; yet in that song ‘‘ten silent 
centuries’’ found their voice and something of a recompense 
for their sufferings; just as in Luther, Germany, waiting to 
become Protestant, found her voice; the expression for it of 
thoughts dumbly felt made the nation united ; made it possible 
to cast off the weight of papal oppression from their land and 
from their souls. Without a voice men are discouraged, 
distrustful, and weak, yet a voice found they become confident, 
courageous and strong. This is the universal experience. | 

Unquestionably the best voice is a speaking voice. It is 
possible to arouse people with the use of words and rhetoric 
that are most commonplace, if the words are spoken by an 
orator charged with feeling, knowing the hearts of the listeners, 
and with voice and manner suggesting much that he does not 
say; his auditors may next day read the report of what he 
said and wonder that it roused them so. Then there is the 
complementary experience; many of us know what it is in 
reading a book to be struck with the beauty and power of a 
passage in it, which we proceed to mark; and then, later on, 
turning over the leaves of the same book it may be we note 
the marked passage and read it over and wonder how we ever 
came to mark it, for the power and beauty have departed. All 
this is a matter of the relation of the emotions to emotional 
expression; feelings vary, but without speech they would be 
monotonously mournful. The written and, printed word is 


one, but books provide an opportunity for the power of pure 
ideas to manifest themselves, and to win victories over the mind 
more far-reaching and permanent than oratorical ones can be. 

If, then, the impulse to speech be as primitive an instinct 
as any that exists, it is not hard to guess that a religion as part 
of a national life will die if it cannot express itself. If the 
poet and the man of letters can become heroes, so can the 
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priest, but it is not often that he can become one without 
being likewise a man of letters. Yet even he is bound by 
the requirement to speak; Jesus could afford not to write, 
but He could not afford not to teach; furthermore, His 
independence of the written word is more seeming than 
actual, for oral tradition could never have been an adequate 
vehicle for the transmission of what He taught to the men 
who never heard Him speak. They had to write, or we 
would have had no New Testament; and once written, it 
becomes the beginning of Christian literature, the first exegesis, 
the first history, the first apologetics aud dogmatics and ethics, 
the first collection of sermons and written prayers ; something 
for every department of theology, and something for every 
~ human need, voicing for men both what they need to learn and 
what they need tosay. The relation of literature to life being 
what it was, it became inevitable that the relation of Christian 
literature to Christian life should be what we see it to be. In 
the list of Christian leaders for nineteen centuries beginning 
with Paul, you will hardly find a man who was not an author ; 
perhaps not always addressing consciously as large an audience 
as his work has attracted, but whatever the number of persons 
in his mind as he wrote, there were two reasons that caused 
him to write: (1) He wrote whether he would or no, because 
he must find expression for what was in him, and sometimes, 
as in the case of Augustine’s Confessions, the writing that 
resulted mainly from this pure impulsive instinct, both natural 
aud divine, was the best work of the writer; (2) He wrote 
because he wanted to help men, to. teach them and to win 
them for his Master, or for his Church or for both. This was 
an impulse wholly evangelistic; the men who could not be 
reached by voice must be reached with the pen, and later 
with the printed Word. Mohammed in the Koran calls Christians 
not by the name of their Master, but ‘‘the people of the 
Book.’? ‘This description was accurate enough in his day, 
and serves to call our attention to the unhappy fact that too 
many leaders of the church were abusing the divine gift of 
Scripture by wrangling over the letter, instead of seeking the 
life-giving Spirit. Yet a meaning can be given to the phrase, 
at least by Protestants, that will not belie us. Outsiders have 
so often said that the Bible is our religion, that we should not 
be too confident that we are free from the sins of the early 
Church; but after that is said, we remain still proud of our 
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allegiance to the Word and our faith that the Spirit of the 
living God will so accompany the devout study of it that it 
will not be inexpedient for the church to give the Scriptures 
in the vulgar tongue to the people, the Council of Trent to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

I have endeavored thus briefly to make an introduction 
to thought about the preparation of Christian literature for 
China. Almost all missionaries are quite ready to admit all 
that anyone can advance to show that by the light of human 
nature and Church history it is required that there shall be 
a special Christian literature in China for the propagation of 
the Gospel, and the edification of the church. But on the one 
hand the need for personal work and the edification of the 
church by good works is so great, and on the other the present 
supply of workers is so small, that it is difficult without some 
such general view as we have hastily taken, to get the impor- 
tance of the written and printed efforts for evangelization in its 


proper and proportional value before our minds. That which 


comes first may easily make us forget what comes second ; that 
which is immediately before our eyes may readily shut out 
from view what is just as large, but which we do not consider 
because we do not see it. If it is sowing beside all waters 
to preach wherever and whenever there is an opportunity, 
without being sure what the harvest may be, the results of the 
widespread use of literature are even more obscure, and 
we have to appeal to pure reason and to history for our 
chief justification of them, for the valuable result must be 
many times greater than the one we see. ‘Theoretically we are 


waking up to this fact, and nowadays whenever there is a_ 


convention or general missionary gathering that passes reso- 
lutions on a large scale, or when any general proposals for 
the forward movement and missionary policies in China are 
under discussion, the subject of Christian literature always 
has a section by itself; the upshot of the,statement being, 
usually, that there is not enough of this kind of work 
done, and that it is an increasingly important department of 
Christian effort; one might almost say that as the Church 
increases arithmetically, the proportion of literary to vocal 
evangelization by foreign supported workers should increase 
geometrically. But even when executive bodies take up the 
topic and pass resolutions and recommendations, they do not go 
farther and set in motion any machinery for doing the work, 
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but usually wait for the home Boards to provide the funds and 
men that will make it possible ; then, when added funds and men 
are available, straightway they go into the hopper of the exist- 
ing work, on the principle that to him that hath shall be given. 
This is a perfectly natural and inevitable state of things, but 
we may be very sure that if a lead is to be taken, it must be on 
the field. The Church at home, with the best intention in the 
world, cannot get away from the desire to obtain results that 
are in some degree spectacular, and literary work is the least 
spectacular form of work we have. I do not doubt that the 
church will follow our lead if we set about doing something 
with the same earnestness and skill with which we have passed 
resolutions that some one else should do something, but I am 
sure that she will not be herself the one to begin. That lies 
with us. With that thought in mind, let us take up a repre- 
sentative set of resolutions, those of the National Conference 
held in Shanghai last March under the presidency of Dr. Mott. 
‘Christian Literature’’ is the eighth topic considered, and 
the findiugs under this head are divided into a preamble and 
five sections. The preamble stresses the uniqueness of the 
present opportunity, and of the present need; the opportunity 
arising from the changes introduced by national political move- 
ments, and the need coming from the fact that the change in 
conditions is likewise favorable to the introduction of perni- 
cious books and periodicals, whose influence on the rising 
generation is likely to be considerable unless steps are taken to 
counteract it. If the soul-starving views of materialists and 
_agnostics can be stated as persuasively in Chinese as they were 
in English, in a style as attractive and admirable (how comes 
it anyway that the men whose philosophy is wrong should 
have the field when it comes to writing good English ?) for a 
nation prone to admire a good style more than accuracy and 
sincerity, the havoc will be great, if the despoilers are allowed 
afreecourse. This I take to be the thought in the mind of 
the conference ; but of course this covers only one phase of the 
need. The others are dealt with in the various subdivisions of 
the first general section, which is entitled, ‘‘Classes of Books 
Required.’? These are (1) Commentaries on the Scriptures, 
Introductions to particular books, Bible dictionaries and exposi- 
tory works. A glance at the catalogues of the societies that 
publish such works will reveal the justice of putting this list in 
the forefront for it is very meagrely represented; (2) High grade 
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works on theology, Christian philosophy and Church history ; 
(3) New apologetics, especially Christian biographies; books 
controverting atheistic and materialistic teaching, and books 
commending Christianity to Mohammedans. It is here that 
we are weakest of all. Dr.. Martin’s book has done yeoman 
service, but he himself admits that it is not as useful for the 
present time as it was once. Christianity, as Prof. Garvie 
says, must be persuasively stated, rather than defensively or 
offensively. Surely we are near enough to Japan and India to 
understand how needful it is we should learn from the mistakes 
made there, just as Korea has learned from the evangelistic 
mistakes made in China. There was somehow failure to under- 
stand the crisis in those two lands, and the mischief was done; 
agnosticism and atheism on the one hand, and a revival of 
indigenous religion on the other, obtained their hold, and will 
not let it go for many a long day, we may rest assured. All 
this because young and impressionable minds that were to 
shape the course of thought and empire were not reached by 
the refreshing rain of Christianity and therefore became as a 
parched and dry desert where they should have been green 
aud fruitful. (4) Illustrated tracts, ballads, and small books 
for use in the home, in the colloquial style. No one brought 
up in a Christian home needs to be told of the value of 
these books, and the strong silent influence they have on the 
character of the young. As education in China widens to 
take in the whole people, the opportunity in this line will 
grow by leaps and bounds. A brief experience in village 
preaching and tract distributing has convinced me that we 
are not abreast of even the present need. (5) Devotional 
literature in simple style. This is closely connected with the 
preceding. (6) Christian periodicals for the encouragement of 
believers, the advancement of learning and the extension of 
the Church. Surely this is self-evident, and further comment 
on it needless. 

The second section, entitled “ Production,” and the fourth, 
‘‘ Developing Talent,’’ are closely allied. Two main ideas 
are maintained with reference to production ; (1) There should 
be more co-operation between existing agencies for the produc- 
tion of literature. Those concerned and interested ‘‘ should 
meet and discuss the whole question of co-operative work.”’ 
The ideal is ‘‘the establishment of a central Board which 
could rectify the mistakes of the past and ensure a united © 
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progressive policy” in the various departments of the work. 
It is to be regretted that the conference did not here and 
elsewhere note the order of importance of its recommendations. 
It has put them in a logical order, but they cannot all of them 
be realized at once, by ‘any means, and we need to consider 
which should be aimed at first for it is not necessarily the 
logical order that should be the chronological one. Co-operation 
js a good thing, and should be so far kept in mind that nothing 
will be done to hinder it ; but it is more important to get more 
workers just now than to perfect the system of work. (2) More 
Chinese workers should be employed than at present. This, of 
course, depends primarily on the supply of them. They are 
very few at present, and those who have the same all round 
ability and training as the foreigner can command salaries that 
are prohibitive. The missions must seriously face this question, 
for again we may be sure that zf we do not deal with it, the 
home Boards will not do so before tt is too late. At present it 
is hard enough to get a Christian man who can write a style 
that will command respect among Chinese scholars, to say 
nothing of commanding attention and winning admiration. 
I know from experience, for I tried for some months in the 
year that is past to find a suitable man. The simple fact is 
that the present mode of writing must be changed: for a better. 
In place of the foreigner with his heathen or semi-heathen 
writer (no apology is offered for the use of those terms, for 
they describe the fact exactly), we must have foreign-trained 
young men who will have salaries equal to those of missionaries, 
but who are willing to cut off other prospects of advancement 
tohelpin this work. The foreigner must decrease ; though it is 
quite doubtful whether he can be dispensed with so long as the 
church of Christ in China is not completely self-supporting, and 
self-propagating. . Indeed he may be the last man to go; it would 
not be surprising to see him retained for advice and help in 
this department long after he is not needed in the churches and 
the schools. But how are we to get these Chinese workers? 
The recommendations of the fourth section touch on this. 
The standards of scholarship in our schools should be raised ; 
translation and literary training departments in colleges should 
be established ; young men fitted for this work should be sought 
out, should be encouraged, given freedom and authority, and 
offered prizes, that talent may be revealed; some of them 
‘‘might?’? be sent abroad to be trained for this sort of work. 
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The faith of the conference failed it, or it would have put 
“‘should”’ for ‘‘might.’’ It is certain that facilities for train- 
ing these men properly do not exist in China. They must have 
an adequate knowledge of English, and not one in a thousand 


will get it unless he lives for at least two years where nobody 


speaks Chinese. How many missionaries could have learned 


Chinese at home ? 

The section on distribution es a number of excellent 
suggestions, with most of which we are familiar, on paper, but 
with few of-which we have a working acquaintance. Union 


book stores in large centers, carrying the books published by __ 


Christian agencies ; reading rooms, reading societies, and cir- 


culating libraries, catalogues of the books available ; a ‘‘litera- — 


ture Sunday’’ for prayer and offerings in the churches ; these 
and many other ideas pass through our minds. It is true that 
we should be efficient in getting our wares before the people 
who need to become acquainted with them. But there is not 
much difficulty there, if the work done is of the right sort. 
The fact is the Chinese are keen to discover what is worth 
while by their standards, and if we can furnish them with 
literature that meets their admittedly high ideal as to power 
and beauty in writing, there will be little trouble about getting 
our work read. There can be no question but that Spencer 


and Huxley won the attention of young Chinese scholars 
primarily because a man like Yen Fuh thought it worth while 


to translate them. If we solve the problem of production 
adequately, the problem of distribution will solve itself. The 


only problem will be to get the works printed as fast as they 


are called for. 
The findings close with a statement and appeal, to the 


effect that the men and means available for the accomplishment. 


of the objects outlined are pitifully inadequate. Christians and 
Christian bodies at home and in China are appealed to for the 
supply of this lack. It will be interesting at the end of a few 
years from the time these findings were published to know 
what real fruit they have borne. But that aside, consider the 
past efforts to provide a Christian literature for the Chinese. 
The work has been largely sporadic and has been undertaken 
by men of unusual gifts, as an avocation usually. The result 
was good but irregular. Often the sort of work we want 
is not to be had, because there has been no general super- 
vision of the output. The tract societies have devoted them- 
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selves professedly to one or two phases of the work only. The 
Christian Literature Society has had a long and honorable 


history, but very few of the missions have supported its work, 


and it has had a hard struggle to keep efficient and up to date. 
Competition has grown up where once this society held the 
field, and its books must be brought up to date, and be written 
by the very ablest scholars if it is to continue to obtain a hearing. 

I speak of this society as the one best known, but what is 
said of it should be understood as applying to any similar 
organization in China. The work of a literature society should 
be in accordance with the real needs of a nation, from the stand- 
point of a Christian view of Divine Providence. The religious 
life, as well as all the inner ideals of the intellectually dominant 
class, seeps down and permeates the whole of society if given 
time enough. But where the religion is of the cold and purely 
moral variety, failing to satisfy some of the insistent demands 
of the religious heart of the people, then everywhere we find 
them resorting to, or perhaps rather clinging to, animism, as 
is universally the case in China through the failure of the 
Confucian religion to satisfy the needs of the human spirit for 
communion with the unseen; for the Confucianists rather 
discourage that, in imitation of their Master, and are frequently 
found to pride themselves on not being bound by idol and 
nature worship. (See the new Chung Hwa Ethical Readers for 


a recent example.) Surely many idol-worshippers are nearer 


the kingdom than they. Now some would attack the problem 
by beginning with the scholar class first, and others would 


leave them and devote themselves to the common people, who 


are of the sort that heard Jesus gladly. We need not discuss 
that now,; but surely we must admit that we have a literary 
mission to both classes. For the common people we should 
provide and use literature published chiefly by the tract soci- 
eties, calculated to win their hearts by showing them a more 
excellent way. For the @@jiagt ass the Christian effort should 
be both to provide books df 


general culture that will help the 
students of the nation to lay a broad foundution, as an auxiliary 
to the religious foundation, and as an aid to their understanding 
that religion must penetrate and govern the whole of life, not 


_ merely its hours of worship; also works that will help them 


to understand that the Christian religion is not a thing re- 
pugnant to the human understanding of the world in general, 
but necessary for its complete interpretation ; and finally books 
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that will help to guide the faithful spirit on its way ; that will 
help the believer to grow both in grace and in knowledge of 
all things that are needful to the completely efficient soldier 
of Jesus Christ. Probably no organization in China has as 
complete a program as this except the C. L. S., but no separate 
organization ought to undertake it; all the Christian agencies 
should have a hand, instead of contenting themselves with 
criticism, as has been too often the case. The literary 
department of our work should have its distinct place in 
the program of every Board, alongside the evangelistic, the 
educational, and the medical departments. ‘There should be 
workers set aside for this department in every mission, number- 
ing say thirty missionaries or more. This for the present; 

once the principle is recognized, and something is done by the 
majority of the Boards, there ueed be no fear or doubt as to 
the outcome ; until at least this much is done, we may well 
question whether One insistent duty of missions is not being 
neglected by us. 


Peking as a Field for Social Service 


JOHN STEWART BURGESS, M.A., 
Peking Y. M.C. A. 


HAT is Social Service? Or, rather, what is Christian 
Social Service, for it is as Christians that we are to 
| consider the subject this evening. In the words of Dr. 

H. S. Coffin :—‘‘It is everything that men plan and do 
to accomplish the purpose of God in Jesus Christ, for any mau, 
woman, or child—or any group of persons—the world over.”’ 

We shall limit the term social service to everything 
that men plan and do to accomplish the purpose of God 
in ‘Jesus Christ for the lower classes of society, which 
should include dependents, defectives, delinquents, extremely 
poor, and grossly ignorant. Both work for relief for such 
people and all efforts to change conditions and thus prevent 
suffering should be included. We shall also deal with specific 
work of moral and social reform directed to change harmful 
customs and habits, dispel ignorance, and give wholesome and 
healthy recreation and amusement and pure and helpful social 
relations to the people of Peking. 

The following are’some of the most evident conditions 
which call for social service :—the presence of the poor, of the 
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sick and maimed, the abuses of the prison system, the fast 
approaching industrial problem, the dense ignorance of the 
lower classes, the lack of knowledge of the simplest rules of 
living, the need of wholesome recreation, the increasing im- 
aud misunderstanding of true freedom. 
The dependents we have ever with us. How many. 
pa are of them, the beggars, the unemployed, men and wom- 
en old and young, and just how many more by a slight shake 
up of political conditions, or. by the introduction into Peking 
of modern locomotion, would be left without food and clothing 
for long periods of time we can only vaguely guess. Just on 
how narrow a margin great numbers of the middle class live, a 
little simple mathematics on income and expenditure would 
easily show. Indeed how many people, even our own servants, 
live at all, is to many of us a growing mystery. 

2. The presence of great hosts of the uncared-for blind, 
lame, deaf, dumb, and insane, in this city, the thousands of those 
who die yearly and yet who might have been cured, and worse, 
the thousands who simply exist, dragging along with some 
curable disease, of these facts any doctor can bear witness, 
and can give many concrete illustrations. We who claim to be 
followers of the great Nazarene cannot be callous to the class 
which drew out the most wonderful of His miracles. 

3. Tales come to us of the conditions in the prisons, how 
old and young are huddled together in one hut. Stories of — 
incredible filth, and of heartless cruelty. We hear how guards 
are allowed to steal the food allotted to the prisoner, how the in- 
nocent are convicted and the guilty escape. A modern Chinese 
Amos or Hosea would here have an ample field for vindictive 
oratory. 

4. Industrial problems, both old and new, are upon us. 
The line between the unskilled worker and the dependent is 
often crossed and recrossed. ‘There are the thousands of 
apprentices and employees in the large stores who are virtually 
_ slaves, working from 14 to 18 hours a day, with no wholesome 
recreation, and no chance for education. ‘These men are not 
allowed to leave the store. As one proprietor of a large silk 
store explained to me, of course if they were allowed away from 
his protecting roof they would surely become ivaz Ja. He was 
oblivious to the point that vice and immorality must thrive 
under such enforced dullness of life. Then there are the 25,000 
tickshaw coolies of Peking, of whom a thorough investigation 
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has not yet been made, but many of whom are supporting a 
family of three or four persons on 10 or I5 coppers a day. A 
very brief study of twenty of these men revealed the fact that 
they are not so grossly ignorant and hopeless as might be 
supposed. A good proportion of them can read, and thus are 
opened to the influence of easy Chinese literature. 

Modern industry has as yet scarcely shown its head in 
Peking. But now is the time to create public opinion which 
will result in laws making impossible those conditions already 
existing in the factories of Osaka and Shanghai. In Osaka 
thousands of women, lured in from the country on false 
promises, are forced to work incredible hours on starvation pay, 
sleeping in crowded and unsanitary buildings, under comforters 
which are never fora hour without a user. Extreme condi-. 
tions of woman and child labor also exist in Shanghai. It is’ 
one thing for women or children to work out-of-doors or in old 
style Chinese houses, and quite another for hundreds to be 
crowded into a factory, working on pressure for long hours over 
dangerous machinery and without sufficient light or air. All 
the terrors of our western industrial system with its accompani- 
ment of vice, but without the protection of law and of the 
modern labour union or of a moral sentiment that values human 
life will soon be here. 

5. That there is ignorance of the greatest kind among the 
lower classes in Peking and a vast field for education along the 
very simplest lines is evident. A coolie who was attending the 
Social Service Club Night-school asked me whether America 
really was a place, or whether it was vague like Heaven, and 
added, ‘‘What do you think—they say the world is round. 
Anyone can see it is’nt.’’ The rickshaw coolie’s idea of a repub- 
lic was that Yuan Shih-kai had become Emperor —- but perhaps 
this shows marks of astuteness rather than ignorance. 

6. The simplest rules of health, hygiene, or household 
sanitation, and of the feeding and care of children, are unknown 
to not only the poor but also to most of the middle and upper 
classes. The students of one of the best conducted colleges in 
Peking in the winter close the windows of their rooms at night, 
light a little open stove, draw the curtains around their beds, 
and, lest any fresh air get in at all, pull the thick comforters 
over their heads. They are not aware that weak lungs, head- 
aches, and sickly bodies are the natural result. The habit ot 
considering bodily exercise as ignoble, and many wise precepts 
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about the virtue of the student who burns the midnight oil, have 
brought about a class of students for the most part physically 
weak, among whom tuberculosis and eye-trouble are very 
common. 

7. Coming to sesreation ttle westerner is struck with the 
emptiness of the lives of the poor and the rich also, and of the 
apparent lack of the development of the play instinct. The cool- 
ie’s ideal of a good time is to go home and do nothiug. When 
a student of the College of Languages was asked what he did 
when he wanted to have a little change he replied, “I eat. This 
is my fifth meal to-day.’’ The lives of thousands of boys and 
girls in Peking could be made happier and healthier through a 
knowledge of how to play simple games. Those of us who 
arrived in this country with ideals of giving our servants 
regular holidays have been confronted with the fact that few 
legitimate pastimes are known. 

The lack of wholesome amusement naturally. results in 
participation in unwholesome amusements, or in the mal-use 
of what might be wholesome amusements. ‘This is especially 
true in the case of students and official classes. Five years ago 
there was not a pool—or billiard—parlour in Peking ; now there 
area dozen of them. And there is scarcely a student above 16 
years of age who cannot play. Gambling and drinking are 
common in such places. Foreign wines and liquors are being 
generally introduced and are taking the place of less intoxicating 
wines formerly used. 

The theatre—never a place of high moral influence—is in 

some cases introducing modern drama, with orchestra, curtains, 
realistic acting aud speaking. Since the revolution for the 
first time actresses have found a place in the city. This of it- 
self brings new problems. Students also and men of the better 
_ classes have enacted modern historical plays on the stage, 
similar in some ways to the historical pageants now so popular 
in our home countries. Here is a mighty force ie good or 
for evil. 
, The whole moral problem—so called—is a burning one at 
- present in Peking. The official figures given by the Board of 
Police, are 3,000 licensed women, which is probably a very 
moderate estimate. Perhaps because of the lack of attractive- 
ness in many Chinese homes much of the social recreation of 
the better classes of officials and students is taken in the tea- 
houses, which are annexes of vice. 
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We are told by one of the Police Department that there 
has been a marked increase of open immorality since the 
revolution. This phenomenon also was noticed in the years 
immediately following the French and American Revolutions, 
At the time of the convening of the National Assembly a 
Chinese newspaper came out with the names of certain members 
and the houses which they were frequenting during the hours 
when they were supposed to be attending to national business, 

The sudden change of this nation into a republic has 
brought in a host of new and totally misunderstood western ideas 
about the supposedly modern relations of men and women. 
This has been noted even in mission schools. Ona pleasant 
summer evening numbers of unchaperoned young men and 


“women could be seen strolling about the groves of the Temple 


of Heaven, arm in arm. For China such a thing was utterly 
unheard of a few months ago, and such a sudden change can be 
fraught with no good. There is need of a wholesome and true 
knowledge of the best western customs along these lines. 

To get an idea of the field for service it is also necessary to 
glance briefly at the social and philanthropic work already 


being carried on in Peking. If the field is already occupied, 


why should we be concerned about it ? 

Let us take up what is being done by the Chinese Govern- 
ment and by private Chinese institutions along the above- 
mentioned lines. 

1. For the dependent classes there are seven government 
and private poor houses with a total of about 800 occupants, 
men, women, and children mostly of the first. None of these 
are in any sense desirable places to live in. The worst of them 
are filthy and dreary almost beyond description. In one place 
there are three rooms about 20 feet by 10, in each of which there 
are about 35 men, tramps and casts-off of society. These men 
lie side by side on a long Chinese bed, in dark and unventilated 
rooms. ‘The diseased and the well are not separated and there | 
is little or nothing for these men to do all day. In many 
places the residents of these houses are not allowed out of the 
compound. The government appropriations for many of 
these places have been cut down 40 or 50 per cent. since the 
Revolution. ‘The number wanting or needing accommodations 
in these houses has during the same period increased by the 
same per cent. The poor in these houses are for the most part 
herded in off the streets by the police. Private applicants, of 
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which there are not many, must comé with police or private 


recommendations. 


There are three private contac containing a total of 500 
boys and girls. The best of these is a Buddhist institution 
couducted in a temple. ‘The place is most healthy and sanitary 
and the boys are well housed and fed and are taught trades. 

The Board of the Interior also conducts what appears to 


be a model industrial school for 360 poor hoys. The courts and 


grounds cover mauy acres and thrift and cleanliness are every- 
where in evidence. Soap making, hat making, cobblery, 
cooking, carpentry, weaving, and tailoring are among the trades 
taught. ‘hese boys—most of them formerly homeless waifs— 
are turned out self-respecting, bread-earning citizens. The 
Chinese small boy is good material and he is easily developed 
into something worth while. | 

2. For defectives who are poor there is not the extent of 
work one might wish. There are two government hospitals, 
running on greatly reduced appropriatious since the Revolution. 
Only a score or more can be looked after in the wards. The 
big feature of these is the daily free dispensary where medical 
treatment and medicine is given free to about goo sick per day. 
The patient has his choice of Chinese or western style treatment. 
The modern-trained doctors are largely educated in Japan. 
There are two small private free hospitals supported by 


subscription and manned by angen doctors who give their 


spare time to the work. 
For the insane, blind, deaf, and dumb there is one institu- 


_ tion run by the Government. For all these classes of defectives 


the only other institution in Peking is the Home for the Blind 
tun by a Christian missionary. In the government institution 
there are two blind and one deaf and dumb. The mad-house 
isa harrowing place to visit. Seventy men are roaming about 
one court, guarded by eight police stationed about among 
them. A few of the most violently insane are said to be locked 
up. The others are a mass of shouting, babbling, or glumly 
silent animals. Here one is making a fervent address; there 
one is wildly performing acrobatic feats, while in another 
place a former actor is going through his dance. The feeble- 
minded are here as well, under conditions capable of making 


them violently insane. 


3. The prisons of Peking are as far apart in their manage- 
ment and equipment as Heaven and Hell. There is one model 
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prison, said by Dr. Henderson, the great prison reformer and 
expert, to compare favourably with many of the best prisons 
of Europe. This prison is the result of the work of a commis. — 
sion sent to Europe under the Manchu dynasty and is thorough. 
ly modern in plan and administration. It is an industrial 
prison where eight or nine trades are taught to over three 
hundred men. Many of the other prisons are of the ordinary 
Chinese kind which are places unfit for human beings to 


live in. 


4. Of popular education movements, public and private, 
there are not a few in Peking. The Government conducts 
eleven street lecture halls, similar to Christian street chapels. In 
these halls daily lectures on such subjects as patriotism, house- 
hold hygiene and history are given by lecturers trained by the © 
Board of Education. These lecturers have only a primary school 
diploma and a one year course of special training. They 
cannot be said to be very highly qualified for their work. 
Trained college students could, of course, do better. It is — 
inconceivable that these lecturers can really understand much 
of the meaning of the new republic. In two of these halls 
there is apparatus for scientific experiments. In all of them 
there are a few books and newspapers. 

The local school board has also a band of lecturers, who 
on busy street corners and at fairs lecture to the common — 
people. 

There is also a privately supported lecturers’ club which 
sends men out in the street to talk and lecture to the people 
on the new republic and on reform. One member of this club 
has made himself conspicuous by beating a drum to call the 
people together. 

Two weeks ago the first public library was opened. It 
contains 3,000 Chinese books, nearly all on modern themes, 
science, history, government, economics, and so forth. The 
library is in a small building with one reading room. The 
first day 25 read books, the second day 80, the third day 160, 
the fourth day over 200, by the tenth day 500 persons a day 
were drawing out books. The books cannot be taken out of 
the library. This is the only public library in Peking. 

The first public play-grounds, a little plot near the library, 
was opened at the same time. Some good apparatus has been 
installed but no one is appointed to take charge of the grounds. 
The apparatus will not last long. } 
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| A good many free schools are run privately in Peking. 
The Students’ Social Service Club conducts three night schools 
for servants with an enrollment of 150, and two containing 
fifty small boys. 

There are four or five day schools for ssi poor, most of 
them recently started. One free school of oratory containing 
80 young men and one free industrial school which has 130 
boy inmates are among this number. __ 

5. The official health regulations are excellent but not 
enforced as all know. Among the rules are such as these :— 

1. Free and compulsory vaccination for all children 

2. A heavy fine for the sale of all bad meats. 

These and many others, of course, are not kept. One 
would think that the 7,500 police and 11,000 gendarme of 
Peking could do better than they have done in enforcing 
these laws. 

6. The above mentionsl small play-ground is the only 
free recreation spot in Peking. The Temples of Heaven 
and of Agriculture are used on occasion for special recreation, 
and the grounds of certain temples are occasionally thrown open. 

The recital of this list of social needs and already existing 
social institutions has certainly revealed an ample field for 
social service of the highest Christian type, both in helping 
and improving existing institutions, and in promoting new 
forms of social work. Time does not permit me to add to 
this survey a detailed list of social and philanthropic activities 
of the Christian missions in Peking. ‘The large number of 
poor boys educated at mission expense, the wide administration 
of famine and relief funds, the wonderful anti-opium and 
anti-cigarette crusades, certain limited forms of industrial 
education, and the instruction in temperance and household 
hygiene, these, and most of all the constant example of the 


_ lives of missionaries in Peking, have been of vast social signif- 


icance for the betterment of North China. 

What are some of the forms of social work in which 
Christians could take the leadership, and for which they are 
peculiarly fitted by their faith and by their training ? 

. 1. The preparation of this paper has shown the writer 

the absolute necessity of an accurate and extensive knowledge 
of the social conditions in Peking if we are to do anything 
to help. An accurate survey of one oriental city would 
be a unique and helpful contribution to the data of Christian 
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missions. There are in Peking half a dozen people with 
technical training directly fitting them for the undertaking | 
of such a task. We missionaries can call in the help of 
university professors and returned students, many of whom 
can be gotten interested in social work who would not 
be interested in directly religious work. The hundreds of 
Christian college students and intelligent Church members, 
also under proper guidance could collect necessary information. 
It has been found in our home countries that the publicity 
attendant upon such a survey has done much to interest people 
in social work and bring about needed reforms. Which of us 
has not felt his woeful ignorance of facts when called upon to 
make a solution of some specific problem in our mission work ? 

2. Along with this survey should go the education of, and | 
co-operation with, the present social workers and the heads 
of the institutions mentioned in Peking. An illustration in 
point is the helpful work of several missionaries in connection 
with the P’in er Yuan in the West City. Stereopticon lectures, 
exhibits, and literature, showing the progress of social work 
abroad, would be very helpful both to the heads of these 
institutions and to the educated people in general. Occasional 
entertainments in poor-houses or orphanages would do much 
to make the life of the inmates tolerable, and would broaden 
the sympathies of many Chinese Christians and give them an 
outlet for their philanthropic instincts. 

3. But there is a call for a more radical action than this. 
If in the church there are few with means who can invest money 
in large charitable institutions, or who can bring influence 
to bear on the government to radically improve certain social 
abuses, it is our privilege to interest definite groups of men in 
these enterprises. For example, with definite information 
regarding orphanages in Peking and with pictures and descrip- 
tions of model orphanages at home, it would be possible to 
engage the attention of certain wealthy Chinese, who if they 
give at all will give most bounteously. In a similar way at 
some later date, another group might be gotten interested in 
play grounds for the poor, especially if a hundred Christian 
students would volunteer to give time for the carrying on of 
such work. So rapid are the changes in official life in this 
city, and so many are the new laws just about to be passed in 
this time of history-making, that there is no telling what sudden 
turn of affairs will put our students and our’ casual callers in a 
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sition to influence for years to come the legislation on social 
roblems. I believe, moreover, from a brief contact with 
officials that there is an openness to receive new ideas which 
is a challenge to the Christian’s knowledge and friendliness. 
A right labor law passed now will do more than fifty philan- 
thropic societies fifty years from now. 
4, But there is one other scheme of social service which 
is far larger, and in many ways much simpler than any men- 
tioned, namely, the promotion of a general educational campaign 
of the lower classes in Peking. Everyone both within the 
Church and without recognizes the imperative need of a very 
_ rapid spread of the elements of education among the common 
people, and everyone would welcome any movement which would 
crystalize this general feeling of need, and give each educated 
man and woman in this city a chance to help to co-operate. 
In preparation for such a campaign there should be first a careful 
composition of easy literature on such subjects as—The Mean- 
ing of the Republic and the Duties of Citizenship, Hygiene and 
the Avoidance of Disease, and Household Sanitation. There 
should also be the training of many corps of lecturers, and 
household visitors. With some definite scheme thus in hand— 
I have it on very high government authority—it is probable 
that the President himself would heartily co-operate with such 
an enterprise. This would mean that all public halls in the 
city, all theatres, all schools during the evening hours, as well 
as our own churches and chapels would be thrown open for 
such a campaign of popular education. There is no question 
that if such a movement should be led by the Christian church 
this demonstration of Christian helpfulness and friendship 
would not only accomplish its immediate purpose but would 
open up the lives of hundreds to receiving the Good News of 
the Gospel. | 

People have waited for a century for the opportunities we 
have now. And perhaps such a time of moulding and change 
will never come again in China. Shall not this great social 
awakening now taking place in this new republic be permeated, 
through and through, and led by men who have in their hearts 
the loving spirit of the greatest of social teachers ? 
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The Yu-kung Classic 
III. | 
| A. MORLEY. | 
(Continued from February Number, Page 107.) 


T is time to return to history. The statement of the 
IT] annals that King Ch‘ao, in venturing to the Han, 
lost both his army and his life, finds confirmation in 

the well-known passage of ‘T'so-shi! but the first 

really historical expedition to the Han is sung in the Book 
of Odes. There is a series of poems, from the historian’s 
point of view the most important in the whole collection, 
which can with almost certainty be referred to the early 
years of King Hsiian. Three of them must be noticed 
here. The fourth ode of the Decade of T‘ung-kung describes 
an expedition led by Fung-shu against the Ching 3 tribes, 
—probably in the watershed between the Lo and the Han— 
and the cultivation there of new lands (3% m and FH). 
It was in this region that in the same reign the new state 
of Shén & was formed ‘‘to protect the country of the 
South,’’ its capital built and colonized from the more populated 
states, The eighth and ninth odes of the Decade of Tang 
celebrate two other expeditions against the tribes on the 
Huai ; both were accompanied by the King in person but he 
left the command to his officers; the former was led by the 
Duke of Shao; the Huai was, however, not its only—and possibly 
not its principal—objective ; the recent conquests of Fang-shu 
had exposed the basin of the Han to the royal troops; the 
duke, therefore, made a leisurely flanking movement by the Han 
and the Yangtze. We read ‘On the banks of the Chiang and 
the Han, the King gave charge to Hu of Shao ‘Open up the 
whole of the country (3% BE 1G Fy); make the statutory divi- 
sion of my lands there. . . . make the larger and smaller divi- 
sions of the ground, as far as the southern sea.’’’ Here again 
we have a new conquest described in all probability by a 
contemporary writer and though his poetic fancy expanded to 
the Southern Sea, the statement that the King reviewed his 
troops near to the junction of the Han and Yangtze is explicit. 


1 Legge’s Chinese Classics: Vol. V. p. 140. 
2See eighth Ode of Decade of Tu Tén-chih and the fifth of Decade of 


Tang. 
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The latter expedition was led by Huang-fu : it was more rapid 
and may have been earlier in time; the poet compares Huang- 
fy’s march with the currents of the Han and Yangtze—his route 
may also have been along these rivers ; so he massed his troops 
upon the Huai and attacked Hsu, @%. The annalist dates 
these two expeditions in one year which they are not likely to 
have been if they were really distinct, the King being with 
them both; but they may have been two detachments of one 
host, Huang-fu in the van and Shao in the rear, - requiring the 
King to make the journey only once’. | 

King Hsutan lost his new acquisition and it was never 
again brought under the immediate rule of the Chou; but 
civilization spread and the country eventually became a part 
of the Kingdom of Ch‘u, 4%. We have no reliable informa- 
tion concerning the origin of the Kings of Ch‘u; their sur- 
name was Mi, 3¢, which would point them out as not being of 
Chinese stock and they are commonly said to have come from 
the west, but, according to T'so-shi, their King Ling said: 
‘Formerly the eldest brother of our remote ancestor dwelt in 
our old Hsu, fF, but now the people of Ch‘eng in their greed 
possess the territory*’’; that would be about the upper part of the 
Huai and explains the name Ch‘ing, #, by which the state 
was known in the early years of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu; they would 
then belong to the Man tribes. According to Szu-ma’, their 
King Wen (B. C. 690-677) was the first to move the capital 
southwards to the Yangtze, near to the present Ching-choufu, 
Hupeh ; even then his territory south of the river may not 
have included more than what is described in the Tribute of 
Yu. Ch‘u’s military operations which have come down to us, 
were wholely on the north of the river; the first naval expe- 
dition recorded in the Yangtze was in B. C. 549* and the first 
by land south of the river was probably that in B. C. 537 when 
he combined with Yiieh against Wu; but it appears to have 
been only at the lower part of the Yangtze and the region of 
the Poyang lake was still untouched. 


1The Annals appear to intend two independent expeditions and do not 
mention the King as being with the Duke of Shao; but the Odes, a better 
authority, is quite plain on the point. Ssii-ma Ch‘ien who curiously gives 
little attention to King Hsiian’s reign, does not notice these conquests. 


4 Legge’s Chinese Classics Vol. V. p. 641. 
Chavauvre’s edition Vol. IV. p. 345. 

* Legge’s Chinese Classics Vol. V. p. 507. 
5 Ditto p. 606. 
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The territory of Yiieh we have not found surveyed in 
the Tribute of Yu; it and Wu came under the notice of T'so- 
shi for the first time together in B. C. 601 when Ch‘u made a 
treaty with them!; but Wu obtained a long start; its rulers 
claimed descent from the Chou kings and may always have 
been friendly with the Chinese states ; moreover, its territory 
was of small extent and quite early in the Ch‘un-ch ‘iu period 
we find cities and states close to its frontier. } 

The odes of King Hsiian’s time also give us the first con- 
temporary.and therefore really historical allusion to the north- 


east of the empire, except the vaguely described expedition of 


King Ch‘éng against #. They tell us that the capital of 
feudal Ch‘i was fortified if not built by royal order”. It does 
not imply a new settlement and indeed rather suggests that 
Ch‘i was already a state; in later times its capital was near to 


the southwest of the Gulf of Chihli and to its north was the © 


state of Yen Jf i, both being roughly in the province Yen- 
chou of the Tribute. This feudal Yen had its capital some- 
where near to the modern Peking ; the exact spot is disputed, 
it was probably, however, quite at the north of the territory 


which we have found described as Yenchou. Its name does 


not occur in the Ch‘un-chiu until comparatively late; in 
B. C. 552, it became the place of refuge for a minister of Ch‘i.* 
These notices of Ch‘ianud Yen agree with the view that in 


_ King Hsiian’s time the territory included in Yenchou was only 


partially occupied and the Tribute of Yu in describing the 
province has a paragraph which may support the view. It says: 


TE + A = the meaning is disputed, but 


Dr. Legge translates ‘‘ Its revenues just reached what could be 


deemed the correct amount; but they were not required from 
it as from the other provinces till after it have been cultivated © 


for thirteen years*.”’ The explanation given is that Yen- 
chou was the last to be freed by Yu from the floods and had 
hardly recovered when the survey was made: we cannot, how- 
ever, give this high antiquity to the classic and if the above 
rendering is the meaning of the text it may be explained by 
supposing that those regions were the latest acquisition to the 
Empire. | 


1 Legge’s Chinese Classics: Vol. V. p. 302. 
2Ditto Vol. IV. pp. 541-5. 

Vol. V. p. 545. 

* Ditto Vol. III. p. 99. 
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With regard to the west, the early Chou odes describe the 
family as settling in the basin of the Wei’: this ode, as we have 
it, was written after the establishment of the dynasty, but being 
qa family tradition of the ancestral temple it is likely to have 
preserved the leading facts. The Wei was to the west of what 
appears to have been the home of the earlier Chinese, and the 
Chou, as they aggrandized themselves, pressed eastwards to- 
wards the centre of government; the valley of the Wei then 
may have been a new territory added to the empire of the 
Shang by the Chou family ; soon after King Hstian’s time it 
became the possession of that dark house the Ch‘iu family : 
little is really known of the early extension of Ch ‘iu westward, 
but there is no reason against supposing that when the Tribute 
was probably written it had not extended to the Kansu Yellow 
River. 
We have seen that, without violently twisting several 
passages, the Tribute of Yu cannot be made to include the ~ 
present Sze-ch‘uan ; nor does T'so-shi, chronologically our next 
authority, appear to include it. Early in the Ch‘un-ch ‘iu 
period the Kingdom of Ch‘u’s furthest operations west were 
against the state of Pa, 4, inhabited by the Man and situate 
on the Yangtze, probably in Hupeh. 

_ There remains the present Shansi. The later Kings of 
‘Shang had their capital to the north of the river but in the 
lower country of the East, as is shown by King Wu’s campaign 
recounted in the Shu-ching, Shansi was left to the west; 
there the country on the north of the Yellow River soon rises 
to a considerable height and is broken only by the narrow 
valley of the Fén which is not described in the Tribute of Yu. 
It was in this valley? that King Li, father to Hsiian, found 
refuge when he was compelled to flee from his capital ; it does 
not, however, follow that he went amongst the tribes and his 
place of refuge may have been a recognized part of the Em- 
pire. The Bamboo Annals and Ssif-ma Ch‘ien both tell us 
that the feudal state of Chiu was founded in the reign of King 
Ch‘éng by a grant to the King’s brother of T‘ang ff an an- 
cient fief generally located in the lower part of the same valley. 
We are accustomed to the great feudal states tracing their 
ancestry and titles to the beginning of the dynasty. The 
family of Chiu does not emerge from obscurity until its first 


1 Legge’s Chinese Classics Vol. IV. pp. 483-9. 
. Cf. Ode 7 of Decade of Tang. 
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marquis Wén, in the time of King P‘ing, and after him it 
suffered from a long internecine struggle, the account of which 
would show that the lands held by both rival branches were of 
limited area; still they had by this time probably acquired a 
great deal of the Fén valley and were not removed by a cen- 
tury from the time of King Hsutan. 

We have been compelled to discuss some of the above — 
points very summarily but we believe that the principal facts 
bearing upon the early growth of the Empire, which are at 
all well authenticated, have been brought before the notice of 
the reader. The most obvious difficulty in adjusting the 
Empire of the Tribute of Yu with the order of growth as we 
have been able to make it out is that the Tribute includes the 
Yangtze valley of which there is no evidence to show that it 
was occupied before King Hstian’s time whereas it excludes 
the Len valley of which there is some evidence that it was 
occupied before that time. It may be met in one of three 
ways. . First, the Tribute does not include the Fén because, 
though in the Empire when the classic was written, no 
drainage work was performed upon it; but a description of 
Yu’s labours was not the sole purpose of the Tribute and, - 
moreover, the Fén would appear to be specially suitable for 
the expenditure of work; the upper valley is wide and fertile 
and even now is very liable to be flooded. Second, it may 
be said that the Tribute describes the Yangtze from common 
knowledge but that it was not then really brought within 
the Empire; so it includes the lands occupied by Wu, 
although that state did not come into the general comity 
until well in the Ch‘un-ch‘iu period when the Fén valley was 
already the centre of a leading state. We do not urge against 
this solution of the difficulty that the tribute bearers passed 
through Wu for caution is required in receiving the account 
which the classic gives of the routes ; all its purely geographi- 
cal facts we have found to be accurate but the political facts 
are vague ; the feasibility of a route is geographical, its actual 
use by the tribute bearers is political; in the one case the writer 
is describing what existed in his own time, in the other he is 
drawing upon his historical imagination for a condition of things 
which if it ever existed had long passed sway. The tribute bearers 
from Ching-chou and Yu-chou passed down the river Lo into 
the Ho, the capital therefore was not conceived as being on 
the Lo as it was in the Chou dynasty but it is not to becon- — 
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cluded therefore that the Tribute was written before the Chou 
dynasty ; nor again can it be urged that because the tribute 
bearers from Yang-chou passed from the Yangtze to the Huai 
by way of the sea instead of by Fu-ch‘ai’s canal, the classic 
was therefore written before the time of Fu-ch‘ai; the writer, 
whatever his date, clearly referred these routes to the time of 
Yu and it required slight historical knowledge to know that 
Yu’s capital was not in the Lo and that Fu-ch‘ai’s canal was 
not nade. But it may be urged that the writer would not take 
the tribute bearers by a route which was not used even in his 
own time. ‘To suppose that the mouth of the Yangtze was 
not used for transit or that the various parts in the valley were not 
made capable of cultivation when the classic was written would 
be to entirely destroy its credibility. ‘Third, the difficulty 
may be met by denying the fact of the early settlement of the 
Fén valley and it may be said at once that the present writer,’ 
not however in absolute confidence, is inclined to accept this 
solution. It seems preferable to doubt the accuracy of a 
historical statement which after all is not absolutely made and 
_ which depends upon such late authorities as the Bamboo Books 
and Sst-ma Ch‘ien, rather than to doubt the accuracy or 
fulness of the geographical survey which is given in the 
Tribute of Yu. The mouth of the Fén river and that short 
stretch of it on the plain were certainly known because the Ho 
was known above, but had the valley itself been within the 
limits of government it is difficult to suppose that it would 
not be mentioned by either of the two parts of the classic 
especially as the less important tributary Ch‘iu, jf, in the same 
province, is adequately described. ! 

We have intimated that the nine provinces of the Tribute 
were those of the early Chou dynasty ; but if the survey was 
not compiled until after King Hsiian’s conquests and if the 
provinces were in theory still retained, they must have been 
frequently rearranged and possibly renamed in order to keep 
pace with the expansion of the Empire. The probability 
is that for practical goverument they had long became obsolete, 
having been destroyed by the growth of the feudal states ; 


1The only intelligible explanation of the Chi river first flowing into the 
Ho from the north and then out of it in the south as given in the second 
part of the Tribute is to take the inflow as the present yj to which the 
description of the easterly course of the northern part of the Chi accurately 
answers and the channel of the Ho dividing immediately below the southern 
branch being supposed to be a continuation of the Chi or Hj. 
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hence the very vague description of their boundaries and the 
discrepancy in two of their names as compared with those give 
in the Chou-li. | : 

The Tenures, fZ, cannot be wholly passed over in an 
account of the Tribute of Yu. The second part of the classic 
clearly refers them to the ancient hero though it is not clear 
that it so refers the nine provinces. The Yeh-tseih canon 
categorically says that tenures of some description existed along 
with the twelve provinces of Shun! and, if we admit that the 
Chou had provinces, the two must have been side by side also 
at that time for the tenures are frequently alluded to in the 
Chou books; also royal progresses were made through them? 
so that they, as well as the provinces, were territorial. Now. 
if these tenures were not the feudal lordships, where do the 
latter appear in the records of government. At least two of 
their names, the # and f&, are applied to feudal titles in the 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu period and what better word could be chosen for 
the generic name of feudal iordships than 9%? At first small 
in area, consisting probably of a single city, they were quite 
compatible with a larger division into provinces. It is, how- 
ever, beyond doubt that in the practical government no scheme 
could admit both the provinces and tenures of the second part 
of the Tribute side by side. It is on the face of it a phantasy, 
inconsistent alike with geography and politics, in harmony 
only with the same writer’s extravagant eulogy of the legendary 
hero. | 

The Yu legend, like others, grew. At first met with in 
the canon of Shun, it describes him when minister to the 
emperor, spending only three years upon a flood which may 
have been quite local, but his own reign is passed over almost in 
silence. By the beginning of the Chou dynasty, it is said 
that he had wielded an empire worthy of being an object of 
admiration to King Ch‘éng*. Probably later still, the Yib- 
tseih*, retaining the twelve provinces of Shun, gave Yu 5,000 
ii of territory and said that he inaugurated five tenures. 

Then the writer of the first part of the Tribute, some time 
in the middle of the Chou dynasty, surveying the Empire as it 


4 


1 Legge’s Chinese Classics Vol. III, p. 85 

2 Ditto p. 523. 

Ditto p. 521. | 

4This book is best taken as part of the preceding one (of Preface to 
-Shn-ching ; par. 4) which confesses itself to have been a compilation long after 
the times with which it deals; probably of the Chou dynasty. : 
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existed in his own time, attributes the reclamation works of 
all the ages to Yu. Soon afterward the writer of the second 
part, amplifying the passage in the Yih-tseih and noting the 
Geures, drew up his system of concentric tenures, refers them 
to Yu and probably meant also to give the same origin to 
the nine provinces. The tale is complete. 


[The author requested that this article be printed anonymously. We 
regret that we overlooked the request.—Ed.] 


$n Memoriam.—Miss Maude Goddard. 


ANY friends will be grieved to hear that Miss Maude Goddard 
departed this life February roth. She was sick only ten 
days of that fell disease, typhus fever. Dr. Carr of Kaifeng 
gave her faithful attention, and she was carefully nursed by 

loving friends who cheerfully braved the danger. 

Just before she died her mind was perfectly lucid and she 
responded with a smile when her attention was called to the fact 
that the everlasting arms were beneath her, and uttered the word 
‘happy.’’ It was just a peaceful passing out of this world into 
the other. While she was not engaged directly in mission work, 
she was thoroughly missionary, true to her family tradition, her 
parents and grandparents having been missionaries, and now her 
brother and sister, Dr. Frank Goddard at Shaohsing, and Mrs. John 
Jones of Shantung. She had been in our family teaching our chil- 
dren since last September. This was her second term with us. 
She had taught in New Orleans and in Cuba; and in Shanghai at 
_ Miss Jewell’s and the new American School. | 

_ A kinder, truer friend, and a more conscientious and faithful 

Christian I have never known. Earth is poorer, but heaven is 

richer for her departure. 

_ She was buried this afternoon in our little mission cemetery 
while the pure white snow was falling fast. ; 

Washed in the Blood and made whiter than the snow ! 


_CHENGCHOW, Honan, February 2oth, 1914. D. W. HERRING. 


Memoriaint.—Rev. James Ware. 


R. Ware was born at Lewisham, Kent, England, July 6th, 
1859. He was therefore in his fifty-fifth year when he 
passed away’'in Shanghai, December 21st, 1913: Mr. Ware’s 

- parents were business people; his father died when he was 

sixteen years old. Like most English boys he had a desire for the 

sea, and was apprenticed for four years. Three months before 
completing his term, he was advised to take a trip to China to fill 
in the time, and at Aden, where some Moslem pilgrims from 

Mecca came on board, Mr. Ware contracted smallpox from attend- 

ing one of them who had the disease. He was put ashore at 

Penang with one attendant, though there was no hospital there, 

and on recovering found that his slip had gone on. Later, how- 
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ever, he reached Shanghai. Mr. Ware was always active in 
Christian work, even as a boy, and at Shanghai he become acquaint- 
ed with people in the American Bible Society, who asked him to 
stay on and help in colporteur work. This was in 1880. He had 
a special spiritual experience that year and was baptized at the 
Baptist Church, Old North Gate. Two years after he returned to 
England, working his way. He entered Guinness College, London, 
and while there passed the theological examination required by 
the Presbyterian Synod. He was married at this time to Miss 
Elizabeth Gatrell, an old schoolmate of his, and in November, 
1883, returned to China to take up work again as superintendent 
of native colporteurs for the American Bible Society. He served 
in various capacities, as Chinese proof. reader, etc., and finally as 
acting agent for the Society. In 1890 he joined the Foreign 
Christian Mission at Shanghai, with whom he worked until his 
home going. Mr. Ware was a constant student, taking up some 
college work on every furlough. | 

I knew Mr. Ware from the beginning of his residence in 
Shanghai and was always impressed with the earnest energy with 
which he carried forward any work that he had in hand. I was 
associated with him for several years as a member of the com- 
mittee on the translation of the Bible into the Shanghai dialect, 
and for a while before he went to America during his last illness 
we worked together in an attempt to revise the Shanghai Union 
Hymnbook. Certain characteristics of the man made a deep 
impression on my mind. He was an indefatigable worker. He 
was constantly on the go, visiting his out-stations at Tsungming, 
South Tungchow, and other places, and it was often interesting to 
hear him tell, in the Monday afternoon prayer meeting, of incidents 
that he had met with iu his itinerant work. -He was also fine at 
team work. He could work on a committee, and while he had 
his own views, he was always ready to give and take. He was 
deferential to his co-workers and ready to listen to reasons for 
views contrary to hisown. He had the rare gift of being able to 
see the other side of a question. Mr. Ware had a fine knowledge 
of the Chinese language, both written and spoken. [I was surprised 
over and again to find how well he knew the Chinese written 
language, and he was really a very good speaker of the Shanghai 
dialect. He was a man prompted by kindly feelings toward all. 
One rarely heard him speak a word about others that could be con- 
structed in any sense as harsh criticism. He loved the Chinese 
and they loved and respected him and he had a strong influence 
over them. © 

Mr. Ware’s last illness came upon him gradually, and almost 
up to the very last we all hoped against hope that he might 
overcome it. But it was not to be. He went to America and put 
himself in the hands of the May Brothers in Rochester, Michigan, 
for a surgical operation, but they found on examination that they — 
could not do anything for him. He then returned to Shanghai in 
order to be with his family when the end came. He was carried 
on board the steamer at Vancouver, but the sea voyage seemed 
to have helped him a great deal and when he arrived at Shanghai, 
he was able to walk ashore. For some weeks he appeared to be 
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recovering to some extent, and hope was entertained that he might 
get well. He never seemed to suffer any pain, and his mind was 
constantly cheerful. His friends who visited him were all struck 
with the buoyancy of his hope and the strength of his faith. He 
was ready to go or to stay as his Master might decide. The end 
was most beautiful. Mrs. Ware had given him some food and had 
herself lain down to get some rest and sleep. He turned over and 
apparently fell asleep. After some little time Mrs. Ware did not 
hear any movement or breathing and so got up and went to him and 
found that he had passed away. He had truly fallen asleep in Jesus. 
Rev. W. Remfry Hunt writing of his true colleague of twenty- 
five years’ service says :— 3 
Rev. James Ware was araresoul. Sunny, consecrated, scholarly, faithful, 
and full of love for the Chinese, he was looked upon by the Chinese ministry 
as a true and devoted apostle. In his home life Mr. Ware was a beautiful 
Christian father, and with his beloved companion, Mrs. Ware, opened their 
home to all who needed cheer and inspiration. He was one of the truly great 
preachers and teachers of the century, in the Chinese Church, and Shanghai 
will remember him linked with the apostolic succession of such splendid 


builders in the Kingdom, as Dr. William Muirhead, Dr. Josiah Edkins, 
Joseph Adams, and others who have entered into the life that is life indeed. 


Our sympathies go out to the bereaved family and we shall 
bear them up in our prayers. They sorrow not as others who have 
no hope. 

Such a man as Mr. Ware cannot be spared from our work in 
China. But we must believe that when God calls a workman from 
this sphere of labor to a higher service, He knows what He is 
doing. ‘Too wise to err, too good to be unkind, we know that He 
doeth all things well. Let us follow Mr. Ware as he followed 
Christ. What a blessing beyond all price it is to leave behind a 
name and a character that men will not forget. Worth more than 
all that gold can purchase is the influence of a good name which 


shall never perish. A. P. PARKER. 


$n Memoriam.—Mr. L. J. Day. 


It is appropriate that we reprint the following notice of the 
death of Mr. Ware’s brother-in-law :— 


After a long illness, Mr. Leonard John Day, of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, passed away at the Victoria Nursing Home, Shanghai, on 
Monday morning. The deceased, who was in his fiftieth year and a native 
of Kngland, came to China in 1887 as colporteur to the B. and F. B. Society 
and acted in that capacity for a period of ten years. He then became 
sub-agent of the Society in this district, and travelled over parts of Chekiang 
and Kiangsu, and as far as Ningpo and the Chusan Islands, using in his 
travels a houseboat specially built for the Society. ‘There are very few miles 
of the territory in the district between Ningpo, Soochow, and the Yangtse 
which the deceased did not traverse, for he was a very energetic traveller. In 
1899 the late Mr. Day was transferred to Kiukiang in charge of the Society’s 
sub-agency. From here he also travelled extensively, and in 1907 he returned 
to Shanghai and became second assistant in the head office, where he has 
been ever since. He was a most earnest and devoted worker, in whom the 
society had great confidence. He got along admirably with the Chinese, and 
was always a missionary happy at his work. He leaves a widow and four 
children—two boys employed on the Canadian railways, and two girls (aged 
I1 and 7) at school in Shanghai. . | 
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Our Book Table 


NOTES ON CURRENT CHINESE LITERATURE.* 
SOME RECENT SCHOOL READERS, 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL READERS. (Elementary.) Shanghai: The Commer- 
cial Press. 


The schoolmaster is abroad in the land, and of a very different type from 
the pundit with whom we were erstwhile familiar, The graduated text-book 
also is in vogue, contrasting for the most part favourably with the well-worn 
‘classics’? of old, The series of ‘‘ Republican National Readers ’’ issued by 
the Commercial Pre:s in the first year of the Republic, and in a new edition 
published in 1913, deserves the careful attention of all missionary educators, 
and indeed of the missionary body in general, The thought-forming influence 
of elementary readers can hardly be exaggerated, and the wide vogue which 
this particular series already has, compels our attention if we would be alive 
to important factors in the new national life, : 

As progressive lessons in the Chinese language, they are well devised— 
leading by easy steps to a clear and simple style of Wen-li composition, 
(In this respect they will be of great value to foreign students of the 
language.) As acompendium of useful information suited to the scholars of 
elementary schools, they cover a wide area, and are for the most part well 
chosen. History, Geography, Botany, Zoology, Biography, Physiology, 
Hygiene, Commerce and Industry,.Social and Ethical lessons, are but a few of 
the subjects included. They aim at stimulating interest in life, in nature, in 
the affairs of the world in general, and those of China in particular ; and at 
inculcating public spirit and benevolence. With each volume of the Readers 
is a companion manual for the use of the teacher. Herein each lesson is 
carefully analyzed, its information amplified, and its purpose emphasized. 
The teacher who carefully follows its suggestions will rarely fail to make the 
lesson interesting and useful. 

Religious subjects, generally, are necessarily excluded, and the series is — 
suitable for general use in mission as well as national schools. A few serious 
blemishes, however, must here be pointed out. ; 

(1) Militarism, In giving prominence to the virtues of physical drill and 
military exercises, these readers are reflecting a phase of contemporary 
national spirit with which we are all but too familiar. That the old excessive 
reverence for the % and contempt for gt has been abandoned, is not to be 
regrétted ; and some exaggeration in the opposite direction is no matter for 
surprise ; but the burlesque of school-boy militarism has long been carried to 
an extreme which we should be glad to see moderating. 


(2) Narrow Patriotism. Akin to the glorification of militarism, in those 
lessons which describe China’s intercourse with the West there is still an anti- | 
foreign bias, which, though different from the old Chinese exclusiveness, is 
none the less prejudiced, and a peril to China’s future international relation- 


*[During the last few months a collection of recently published Chinese 
books (including school books) has been made from various publishing 
houses and book shops in Shanghai by the Book Table, and a large number 
of friends, whose assistance is much appreciated, bave come to the help of 
the editor in making critical notes on this literature. The first instalment of 
_ these notes was given in the February issue.—Editor Book Table. ] 
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ships. Thus, foreign nations are represented as overbearing in their attitude 

towards China, bent on exploiting, impoverishing, humiliating, and devouring: 
peter Treaty Rights, including those which have made the propagation of 
Christianity possible in China, are referred to as still grievances, as having 
been extorted by the force of foreign arms and through the blundering 
diplomacy of the Manchu Dynasty. Ability to repel foreign arrogance 9% Hp # 
is held up as the motive to stimulate Young China’s exertions. The appeal is 
to national pride. Nohonest acknowledgment of China’s own delinquencies ; 
no indication of gratitude for all that China owes to the West. Surely we 
could hope for a broader, more enlightened reading of history, and a healthier 
patriotism ! 

(3) Atheism. We have observed that for the most part religious subjects 
or references are excluded. To this there is at least one most unhappy 
exception. The text of the lesson relates the following :— 

Ata festive gathering, one of the guests was moved to an exclamation of 
gratitude for the bounty which Heaven had bestowed upon man, in gifts of 
grain and fish and fowl for food. The company with one accord assented to 
this sentiment, save only one youthful prodigy of twelve years, who thus 
replies: ‘All beings are with us of the same order: there is no high or low, 
great or small, save in proportion to knowledge and strength, whereby one 
holds sway over the other. Man takes what is food for him—it is not that 
‘Heaven provides it. Moreover, there are mosquitoes which suck the skin, and 
tigers or wolves which devour the flesh of man—can it be said that Heaven 
provided man for the mosquito, or his flesh for the tiger and wolf?’” 

The purpose of this lesson is stated to be to encourage the scholar to 
withhold assent to what he hears, until he has investigated its truth! But 
what of the argument of this remarkable twelve-year-old? The first comment 
_ in the Teachers’ Manual is as follows :— 

‘“* All living beings upon the earth exert themselves to preserve their lives, 
It is not that in the beginning a Ruler arranged or ordered them. T’ien Shih 
(the guest) thought of Heaven as really bountifully providing for man. This 
is to regard Heaven as a Spirit, and all beings ascreated by Him. Heaven is 
a gaseous substance, and certainly no being. Whence then is the idea of 
things being created for man?’ ” 


ABABH MR. 

There is no need to. comment upon the above, or to point out the obvious 
fallacy. 

Appreciation rather than criticism is what we would wish to accord the 
Commercial Press, Its enterprise is one of the best illustrations of the 
enormous advance which has been made in China during the last decade. It 
has rendered and is rendering great service to this country in the production 
of educational literature for the times. We have regarded this great publish- 
ing house as a powerful collaborator and almost an ally, and our attitude 
would fain be altogether friendly. 

G. W. SHEPPARD. 


_ [It is a pleasure to state that, the attention of the Directors of the Com- 
merical Press having been called to the above defects from the standpoint of 
the Christian missionary, we have received the assurance that the Press is 
determined to maintain the principle of publishing nothing anti-Christian 
and that the passage in question will be rewritten or eliminated, so that future 
editions of the ‘‘Readers’’ may contain nothing that may be considered 
prejudicial to Christian teaching.—Ed. Book Table.] 
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REPUBLICAN ETHICAL READERS. (Lower Primary.) Shanghai, The Com- 
mercial Press. 


It is a noteworthy thing that the new order of education in this country, 
as far as it has yet proceeded, shews a determination to keep for ethical 
teaching a prominent place in the curriculum. : 

The old order, governed as it was by the idea of producing the Confucian 
scholar, thoroughly versed in classical literature, adept in literary composi- 
tion, proficient in the rules of propriety, was ethical to an absorbing degree. 
Man’s personal, domestic, and civic duties were the themes around which the 
instruction of the scholar perpetually revolved. And to the credit of the old 
system must be placed those stable qualities of character which have been the _ 
strength of this nation for ages. | 

But now that to so large an extent the traditional order has been sup- 
planted, it is well to be assured that the ethical ideal has not been lost sight 
of, much less abandoned. It is still desired to preserve under the new condi- 
tions and in harmony with modern intellectual requirements, an ethical ideal, 
not only as lofty as that which pervaded the old system, but deepened and 
_ widened by the fuller conceptions of man’s relation to the universe which it 

is the privilege of this generation to share with the civilized nations of the 
modern world. 

The series of Ethical Readers published by the Commercial Press cor- 
responds ip style and arrangement to their National Readers. Eight books cover 
the Lower Primary course, each volume having a companion teachers’ manual. 
In the first books the lessons are given entirely from pictures, the exposition 
being given in the teachers’ manuals. As the course proceeds, brief texts for 
the pupils accompany the pictures, developing gradually in the later books to 
short essays generally based on some historic narrative. 

The range and general character of the lessons may be gathered from the 
following list of subjects treated :— 

Respectful demeanour ; orderliness ; cleanliness in person and home; dili- 
gence ; early rising ; punctuality ; physical exercise ; respect for elders ; solici- 
tude for juniors; friendly helpfulness toward equals; carefulness in speech ; 
truthfulness ; faithfulness in promises ; thrift ; economy; co-operation; neigh- 
bourliness; magnanimity ; reciprocity; charity; mercifulness; kindness to 
animals ; courage and calmness in danger ; firmness in purpose ; perseveranice ; 
the dignity of labour ; honesty ; loyalty in friendship; avoidance of scandal ; 
abstinence from wine and tobacco; self-examination ; self-restraint ; self-sup- 
pression ; self-sacrifice; respect for law; payment of dues; friendliness to 
foreigners; love of country; human equality; the meaning and limits of liberty. 

This list is far from complete, but a glance through it will give an idea of 
the ideal that is held up for young China, and will call forth, as does detailed 
perusal of the lessons themselves, admiration and sincere congratulation. It 
might be easy to take here and there a point of over-emphasis or exaggera- 
tion, or to think that an illustration might have been more happily chosen. 
(For example, the reiteration of ‘ability to resent insult,’ as a motive for 
attention to physical development and the cultivation of courage.) But, on — 
the whole, the series must be pronounced highly creditable. 

The one serious blemish in the edition now in our hands, is the lesson on 
‘‘ Superstitions ’’ (vol. 7 lesson XIV.) Here prayer is included among the 
superstitious practices denounced as useless and injurious. In the teachers’ 
notes thereon we find what amounts to a repudiation of a Personal Providence, 
and a theory of the origin of religion to which we should take serious 
exception. However, it is very satisfactory to know that in future editions 
this lesson will be corrected, and the reference to prayer omitted. The 
directors of the Commercial Press are most anxious to avoid anything in their 
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publications which is anti-Christian in character, and we gratefully recognise 
in this great publishing house one of the most useful institutions in China, 
aud a valuable ally to the missionary cause. | 
These Ethical Readers well deserve to be used in all our primary 
schools; and, well taught, will be a contribution to the character of the 
nation which it would be difficult to over-estimate. 


W. SHEPPARD. 


New CHonG Hwa ETHICAL RRADERS, for primary, common, and middle 
schools. 3% hl BBQ Chung Hwa Book Company, Shanghai. 
6 cents, 25 cents. 

These Readers deserve their name by their exaltation of virtues sup- 
posed to be specially suited for use in a republican environment. The paper 
and print are sufficiently good an1l the price is in inverse proportion to the 
value of the maxims urged. The teachers’ hand books which accompany 
the series are carefully prepared and fulfil a want that is imperative in a land 
where few teachers are trained. Two methods of training the student’s mind 
to desire good conduct are used. First there is a variety of sermonettes and 
essays, for the most part praiseworthy in sentiment and beautiful in style, 
though dry and too often tame in matter. Secondly there are stories of 
ancient Chinese and modern Western worthies, especially in the earlier 
volumes ; in this as in the style showing a most c.reful grading to the age of 
the student. While recognizing the excellence of the language and of the 
exauiples, it must be protested that young minds are not necessarily most 
affected by representing men as perfect representatives of a given virtue. Some 
notion should early be imparted of a correlation of virtues in one character, 
Moreover, a8 young Chinese grow up they will learn how far the ancient 
Chiuese, as well as such modern notables as Lincoln, Franklin, and Wellington, 
were from being impeccable heroes. How much superior are the Bible 
stories, which tell the simple truth, and in so doing furnish much better 
material fur the moral instruction of children and young students, Yet if 
this series had confined itself to moral instruction, it might at least claim the 
eminence of being suited to the times, and of being the best set of the kind 
inexistence. But it does not do this; the inevitable connection of religion 
with ethics draws iton. Buddhism and Taoism are attacked on their ethical 
and partly on their doctrinal sides; and while nothing good or bad is said of 
Christianity, much criticism of other religions is in terms so applicable in 
Confucian thought, to Christianity, that a good many Confucian teachers will 
und .ubtedly make the application. On the other side ancestral sacrifice 
is frankly approved, with the addition of exhortation to honor ancestors by 
personal conduct. An experienced Chinese Christian teacher to whom the 
series was submitted for comment made four adverse criticisms, as follows: 
‘There is too much emphasis on outward virtue, The personal examples of 
virtue are too perfect. It is unwise to teach students to bow to the republican 
flag as they once bowed to the tablet of Confucius, Ancestral worship is 
tauglit.”’ He then summed up by saying: ‘‘ This work is unfit for use ina 


Christian school.’’ 
H. K. W. 


CYLOPEDIC BIBLE CONCORDANCE, University Press. Price 1[- et. 


This is a most useful book. It. contains new selected helps to the study 
of the Bible arranged in alphabetical order. The print is clear and yet the 
volume is small enough for the pocket. Every missionary would find this an 
invaluable companion on his travels, | 
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Correspondence 


AN EXPLANATION. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.” 


DEAR Sir: Pardon me if I, 
as an ignoramus, crave your 
enlightenment on a_ remark 
made in your leading article, 
‘‘The Bible and Modern Life,’’ 
in your second number of this 
year. 


**Under such treatment even 
this apocryphal climax to the 
Bible has a message for to-day.’’ 


Does this really mean that the 
writer of the Editorial takes the 
book of.the Revelation to be an 
apocryphal book of the Bible? or 
does the use of the term 
“apocryphal climax ’’ not mean 
that much? 

I shall be grateful if the writer 
of the article, ‘‘ The Bible and 
Modern Life,’’ will be kind 
enough to explain the insinuated 
connection between the book of 
‘‘the Revelation of Jesus Christ,’’ 
and the apocryphal books of the 
Bible. 


Yours sincerely, 


IGNORAMUS. 


[Inasmuch as our attention has been 
called to this, we wish to say that 
the word in question was intended 
to be used in its primary sense only. 
It thus has to do with the question of 
interpretation not authorship which 
a careful reading of the entire 
editorial shows. Second thought 
might have found a word free from 
the associated ideas which surround 
this one. The insinuations which 
are detected therein by our corres- 
pondent would thus have been 
avoided.—EDITOR.] 


A CHINESE SCHOLAR COMES 
INTO THE LIGHT. | 


To the Editor of | 
‘‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Sir: A part of the work. 
of our Bureau is sending out 
news items and articles on cur- 
rent events to the native press. 
My Chinese writer is a Confucian _ 
scholar and a very able man. 
He has not been willing to read 
the Bible or goto church. Last 
week on seeing the notice of 
the ‘‘ Prophetic Conference ’”’ 
held in Chicago, February 24- 
27, I thought it would be in- 
teresting to write a few articles 
in connection with this event, 
on Jewish prophecy, and the 
wonderful history of the Jews, 
and their present return to Pal- 
estine in such remarkable fulfill- 
ment of prophecy. My Chinese 
writer came to be deeply in- 
terested in the story and wished 
to take the Bible home and read 
the prophecies himself. He 
read of the prophecy of Christ, 
his rejection aud death, the 
prophecy of the punishment of 


the Jews and of their future 


recall. He came tosee the great 
purpose of God unfolded in the 
Bible, and to understand the 
message. | 

He came to me to-day and 
said: ‘‘I believe, my _ heart 
has come into the light. Before 
I was all darkness and confusion. 
I did not want to read the Bible, 
now I love it. Although I have 
not yet joined the Christian 
Church, I believe the Word. 
And I will learn more every 
day. I thank God. I wish 
that I had understood before. 
But I think my light is due to 
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that Conference in Chicago, 
which led to the writing of the 
article. It is so clear and light 
iu my heart.’’ | 

His face showed a new joy 
and inspiration. The wonder- 
ful words of the ancient prophets 
contain a message for China to- 
day. ‘They may lead many of 
China’s scholars to the Saviour 
of whom they spoke. 

Yours sincerely, 
E. W. THWING. 

PEKING. 


CONDITIONS AT HINGWHA. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SIR: Just before I left 
Foochow I received your letter, 
asking especially about condi- 
tions at Hinghwa. I had al- 
ready written a somewhat ex- 
tended article for the China 
Christian Advocate covering the 
essentials of the situation up to 
that date. 

Since then, all of our mission- 
aries have been permitted to re- 
turn to their stations. The coun- 
-tryisquiet, but the bandit leaders 
have not been. captured, and the 
Christians who were driven from 
their homes last May are still 
uvable to return to their houses. 
The losses of the church and its 
adherents during the last year 
amount to about $80,000 Mex., 
to say nothing of the loss in 
eficiency of our work caused 
by the absence of the mission- 
aries. Perhaps half of this 
$80,000 may be returned by the 
Government. 

Especially interesting in these 
difficulties, has been the be- 
havior of our Chinese leaders. 
Nothing has ever occurred in 
our church that has so impressed 
them with the necessity of truth- 
fulness and the power thereof. 


Time after time has their report 
been in direct contradiction to 
that of the officials, but they 
have won out every time. I have 
frequently heard the consul chal- 
lenge the provincial officials to 
point out a single case wherein 
these men had misinformed the 
missionaries and himself, and 


as often have I heard them ac- 


knowledge that they could not. 
Now that more settled condi- 
tions are prevailing in these two 
counties, there is a great turning 
to the church ; over five hundred 
new persons have been enrolled 
in the last year in the city 
church alone. Lately the pastor 
has required those who enrolled 
to bring thirty cents with them, 


with which to purchase copies. 


of the Gospels, a hymn book, 


and a small book of forms. of 


prayer. Thus the sincerity is 


somewhat tested and the new 


inquirer has needed materials 
for taking part in worship and 
of developing his spiritual life. 
From all over our district are 
coming reports of unprecedented 


openness on the part of the 


people to listen to the Gospel 
and seek after the truth. 


Yours sincerely, 
S. CARSON. 


HINGHWA, FUKIEN. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Epitror: As tothe ques- 
tion upon which you ask me 
to write ‘‘ Should the Missions 
undertake the task of industrial 
education in addition to that 
already being conducted by 
them ?’’ my answer is ‘‘yes,’’ at 
least for the present and within 
certain limits. 

Our work as pioneer educa- 
tionists in China is by no means 
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finished. ‘There are many lines 
along which we must be 
the example and make the 
model. 

I have been much impressed 
in reading of late the literature 
upon ‘‘ Vocational Education ”’ 
in the State of New York. The 
question of a new class of schools 
in connection with the public 
school system for the training 
of workmen in craftsmanship, 
has been brought so forcibly 
before the Educational Depart- 
ment of the State, that it has 
resulted in the Industrial and 
Trade School Act. Since the 
passing of this act, there has 
been an increasing interest in 
the subject of industrial educa- 
tion within the State. Several 
reasous are given for this in- 
creased-interest. 

1. That in the minds of the 
mass of the people, industrial 
education means the redirecting 
of our public schools to recog- 
nizing that they must be adapted 
to the needs of our people. 

2. That industrial education 
in its modern sense is in no 
way antagonistic to the general 
function of all education which 
is to develop and train the mind. 

3. That a relation exists be- 
tween our educational system 
and our modern industrial life. 

4. That industrial education 
ought to awaken a new school 
interest and so help to retain 
boys in school longer and con- 
tribute more powerfully to their 
development. 

5. That the conservation of 
our children is as important as 
the conservation of other natural 
resources such as votes, power, 
forests, and mines. It is believed 
that industria! training wlll have 
an ecouomic value in the eyes 
of parents and will assist to- 
wards keeping their children in 
school. 
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6. That both industrial and 
agricultural education will have 
a marked effect upon the natura} 
wealth of the county (State), | 

There. are other reasons given 
for the introduction of industria] 
education in the public school 
system, but I have selected those 
which seem to me to be of uni- 
versal application, as fundament- 
al for the building up of a sound 
educational system in China as 
for America. | 

We as Missions, doing educa- 
tional work of any kind for the 
good of the Chinese, should give - 
them the very best that, we of 
the West, after long experience, 
have to give. 

If there is need of our Missions 
giving to the Chinese any system 
of education, there is need of 
giving them all we have and 
the best we have. If I read 
correctly the signs of the times 
in our homeland, the Education- 
al Departments are proposing 
plans by which our high schools, 
now teaching college, prepara- 
tory, commercial, industrial and 
homemaking subjects, can eco- 
nomically and effectively develop 
courses of instruction along lines 
which shall have a well-blended 
liberal and industrial training. 


Your sincere friend, 
J. H. Jupson. 


[The information in above letter 
was intended for inclusion in the 
March issue, It arrived too late for 
that. Since it contains additional 
facts which will throw light on the 
subject of -‘‘ Industrial Education ”’ 
we have decided to publish it in the 
form in which it was received.— 
EDITOR. ] 


WORK FOR BLIND GIRLS. 
To the Editor of | 
CHINESE RECORDER.” 
DEAR Sir: I am sending you, 


under another cover, a group 
photo of our school, as it was last 
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September. Itislarger now. I 
hope that it will be in time for you 
to use. The conditions of blind 
girls in China call loudly for the 
help of missionaries. I question 
if hardly any of the Christian 
workers begin to realize the 
misery of this helpless class, 
who are in no way themselves 
to blame. The numbers of 
blind girls who have lost their 
sight since infancy is simply 
appalling. As an instance of 
their hopelessness, even in Chris- 
tian families, I give you the 
following :— Pastor C., fairly 
well-to-do, has a family of four 
girls and one boy, all doing 

well, but one daughter, partly a 
cripple, is quite blind. She has 
been in our school for twelve 
years and is clever at her books 
and knits nicely. Recently, 
the father thought that as Mrs. 
Turley was unwell, the school 
might not be going on for many 
years more, and so, unknown to 
us, tried to get his blind girl, 
who is now twenty years old, 
married off his hands, though 
she is earning her food and costs 
him nothing. No one would 
have her even free of all costs. 
He even tried a poor coolie, who 
at first was inclined, but Zs 
family would not have her. It 
just beggars. description what 
the fate of these girls will be un- 
less we can arrange for a proper 
industrial home and carry them 
through life. The blind Chinese 
girls are, asa rule, most gentle 
and lovable creatures, amenable 
‘to kindness, and giving but 
little cause for reproof. There 
are thousands of them in this 
land, and there would be many 
more but for the custom of 
having the blind girl babies 
killed. Do please make a rousing 
appeal to the whole missionary 
body of China. Last September 
a Bible-woman wrote to us froma 
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town below Newchwang asking 
us to send down for a little blind 
girl, whom she was trying to 
save. We sent and the mother 
strongly objected to the child 
leaving her. The home was in 
a small village whose only practi- 
cal knowledge of Christianity (!!) 
had been from rough Russian 
soldiers, and the mother feared 
the very name of foreigner. The © 
father, however, consented and 
the girl was taken away on the 
understanding that she was to 
be returned within the year. We 
sent her back. The Bible- 
woman and the girl’s father met 
her at the station and took her 
to the chapel in the town of 
Kaiping, near the village, and 
made the child show forth to 


the Christians and others what 


she had learned, and when she 
had read a part of the Christian 
Three Character Classic, and 
had written from dictation some 
words, and sang some hymns, 


she was pronounced a wonder. 


The mother, we now learn, is 
keen on her girl coming back 
and the whole village are anx- 
ious to have instruction in 
Christian truths,—the not long 
since bitterly anti-Christian moth- 
er being especially willing to 
learn. We have had many 


similar cases but none quite so 


outstanding. These girls can 
thus become indirectly workers 
for the Saviour, and often 
directly as they take the Gospels 
to read to those who come out 
of mere curiosity to see and 
hear a blind girl. If ‘we only 
had the means in Moukden and 
the helpers we. could, I quite 


think, soon. save a_ thousand 


blind girls from misery. 
Yours sincerely, 
KR. T. 
MoUxDEN. 
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Missionary News 


Mr. Goforth’s Meetings at 
Tsingchowfu, Shantung. 


On Saturday, 14th February, 
1914, Mr. Goforth began a re- 
-markable series of meetings at 
Tsingchowfu. His visit had 
been twice. planned and _ twice 
unavoidably postponed. There 
was, therefore, much eager antici- 
- pation and also earnest prayer 
for several months before his 
arrival. The new church was 
closely seated and at some of 
the meetings there must have 
been 1,000 or more present. 
Some 50) of the country Chris- 
tians attended, bringing their 
own bread and merely being 
provided with hot water and 
millet soup. The College 
gave up to their use its two 
largest rooms, where they slept 
thick and contented on straw 
and mats. There were some 
- 440 students present at all the 
meetings from the Union Theo- 
logical College and Normal 
School, and in addition some 
60 boys and 40 girls from the 
two mission boarding schools. 
The city Christians made up the 
rest of the congregation—which 
was surely a very representative 
one. I am not going to try 


in cold blood to describe the — 


meetings. Such things must 
be experienced to be under- 
stood. There is such a thing 
as brushing the bloom off a 
peach and causing a sensitive 
plant to curl up by a touch, and 
the writer’s feelings are similar 
with regard to the tone and 
atmosphere of these meetings. 
God was in our midst. His 
presence was see in many un- 
mistakeable signs. The prayers, 
at first conventional, became 


more and more pointed and 
Spiritual. Sometimes united 
prayer broke out and continued 
some moments spontaneously. 
It was truly impressive. Any. 
one coming in would have been 
vividly reminded of what we 
read of in the Acts of the first | 
descent of the Spirit and the 
sound of a rushing wind. or 
rather it was a rising and fall- 
ing wave of murmured prayer. 
Towards the close of the nine 
days’ meetings, it became quite 
impossible for Mr. Goforth to 
give the addresses he had pre- © 
pared. No sooner had we had 
the opening hymn and read- 
ing of Scripture than one after 
another rose—either in their 
seat or coming to the platform— 
and confessed sin and asked for 
prayer to live a better Christian 
life. This was not confined to 
any class or sex or nation—all 
were constrained to make public 
confessiou—pastors and evangel- 
ists, missionaries and profes- 
sors, men and women, students 
and school-girls, old deacons of 
70 and little girls in their early 
teens. Most of this was done 
quite calmly and quietly, and 
only in one or two cases was 
there anything approaching un- 
controllable emotion. Not being 
present as a critic or spectator 
but as one who received un- 
speakable blessing himself, the 
writer does not feel free to give 
details of the confessions made. 
One word may suffice. The 
prevailing tone was deep regret — 
for neglect of private prayer and 
Bible study : also of faithful wit- 
nessing, especially with regard to 
non-Christian members of their 
families. Neglect of family 
altar and of Sabbath observance 
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was confessed. It seemed in a 
word as though the realities of 
the spiritual life were coming 
home with new power to most 
of those present, and, as one 
expressed it, two forces, one 
evil the other good, were felt to 
be then and there contending 
for each soul. The addresses 
dwelt much on the need of 
yielding the life wholly to the 
lordship of the indwelling Spirit 
and the importance of keeping 
back none of the price. One of 
the outstanding features of the 
meetings was the spirit of prac- 
tical generosity evoked—many 
promising to give a tenth of 


their income for support of 


pastors or evangelistic work. 
The ninth day was an after 
thought. 
programme but—as the sequel 
‘shows—it was in God’s. The 
eighth day fell on Sunday. 
About midday a little snow fell, 
and—fearing travel might be 
impossible next day—it was 
then decided to continue meet- 
ings one day longer. Some of 
us regretted this. It seemed 
wiser to resume classes again. 
But -God knew best and took 
the matter out of our hands and 
none will ever regret it. The 
next morning broke fine and 
sunny but most of the folk 
stayed. That was the crowning 
day. We were in that church 
for over ten hours in all. The 
last meeting lasted for over five 
hours at a stretch—from 7.00 
p.m. till 12.30 a.m., and, when I 
tell you that it consisted entirely 
of prayer and confession from 
first to last, and that the speaker 
had no chance to give his ad- 
dress, you will surely ask ‘‘ Can 
these things be ?’’ What made 
this last meeting so specially 
memorable was the breaking 
down of the College students, 
* who for the most part had 
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resisted the Spirit during the 
previous days. Nor was this 
phenomenon confined to this 
day. After the meetings were 
finally over for three successive 
days confessions continued at 
ordinary evening prayers in 
College before President ‘and 
professors, when the stimulus 
of the great gathering was a 
thing of the past and the daily 
round had been recommenced. 
In one of the big meetings one 
student, who confessed to having 
resisted the Voice within and 
kept away in his own room, 
came forward and confessed to 
having introduced vile literature 
into the College and under the 


influence of strong pent-up feel- 


ing hurled a bundle of the poi- 
sonous books on the platform— 
reminding more than one of the 
scene at Ephesus long ago. An- 


other confessed to having been 


three years in College without 


having once really prayed. And 


so on, but I forbear. As a 
worker of twenty-one years in 
China, I give my emphatic testi- 
mony to the consciousness noth- 
ing can obscure of the near Pres- 
ence of the Divine. That there 
were uo counterfeit phenomena I 
would not be so bold as to 
assert. But of the reality of 
the change on all sides I do 
testify and should be false if I 
remained silent. The students 
have organized themselves in 
bands for going out to witness 
on Sundays. A new desire to 
know the Word of God is man- 
ifested. Reader, join with us 
that the good work of grace 
may go on and on until the 
whole Church is revived. Then 
we may confidently look for a 
great ingathering. Former ex- 
perience assures me that it is 
only by continual watchfulness 
and prayer that the blessing 
can be conserved and multipled. 
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That the movement is of God 
and not of man is seen from 
nothing more than from the 
fact that the greatest man- 
ifestations took place when 
Mr. Goforth was most in the 
background—when he was in 
fact compelled to remain silent. 
We hope, we pray, we believe, 
a new era dates from this time 
in the lives of many missionaries 
as well as in those with whom 
we live and work. To God 
alone be the glory, now and 
evermore. 


A Union System of Braille for 
Mandarin-speaking 
Chinese Blind. 


At the irivitation of the 
British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety and the American Bible 
Society a Conference of teachers 
and workers amongst the blind 
in China was held in Shanghai 


in November last to discuss the 


possibility of unifying two of 
the systems now used in teach- 
ing Chinese blind to read and 
write. During the last ten years, 
interest in the Chinese blind has 
developed in a remarkable way. 
New schools have been started 
and several of the older schools 
have been greatly enlarged. 
The number of blind now under 
instruction is probably between 
s00 and 600, whilst arrange- 
ments are on foot to start other 
schools in several of the prov- 
inces where nothing of a per- 
manent nature has yet been done 
for the blind. 

One obstacle to progress has 
been the difficulty of producing 
and multiplying text books. 
The books now in use, save 
such parts of the Holy Scrip- 
tures as have been stereotyped, 
have had to be prepared by the 
teachers of each school, and 
laboriously copied by hand by 


the pupils. The time spent in 
copying out such books could 
in most cases be more profitably 
employed, whilst, of necessity, 
books thus prepared are seldom 
free from serious errors. Before 
this difficulty could be overcome 
it was necessary that a Standard 
or Union Braille System should 
be accepted by those at work 
amongst Mandarin-speaking 
blind, and to this end the con- 
ference was convened. 

The two systems referred to 
above are the Hankow and 
Tsinchow Systems. The former 
has been used in Hankow for 
twenty-five years, and was en- 
tirely satisfactory so far as the 
province of Hupeh was con- 
cerned, but lacking in a con- 
siderable number of sounds 
used in general Mandarin. The | 
Tsinchow system was of later 
date and was being used in 
schools for the blind in Shanghai 
and Changsha. 

The assistance of four able 
sinologists, who _ represented 
different parts of Mandarin- 
speaking China, was obtained 
for the important part of ex- 
amining and deciding upon the 
adequacy or otherwise of the 
sound charts in use, and of 
fixing a standard which should 
serve as a guide in the classi- 
fication of characters. Without 
the latter there would be no ~ 
possible way of obtaining uni- 
formity in the books issued by 
the Bible Societies and used by 
the various schools for the bliud. 

The following are the most | 
important of the findings of the 
Conference :— 

(1) The Conference agreed 
that the Union System should 
be based on the initial and 
final principle, and that the 
standard of pronunciation of 
Braille signs or combinations of 
signs, should be the Chinese 
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character and not romanized 
Chinese. 

(2) The sound chart prepared 
for the Tsiuchow system, con- 
taining 443 sounds, was adopted. 

(3) A standard of character 
classification was adopted, and 
Mr. G. B. Fryer, of the Institu- 
tion for Chinese Blind, Shanghai, 
was requested to prepare a book 
containing the grouping of 
Chinese characters with Braille 
equivalents. This book will 
be most helpful to those who 
have the work of preparing 
books for the blind, but it does 
not specially concern those who 
will use the Braille system for 
teaching only. 

These points having been 
settled, a good deal of time was 
spent in discussing questions re- 
lating more especially to technical 
details which are not calculated 
to interest the general public. 

The possible plan of adding 
a sufficient number of signs to 
those in use in the Hankow 
system, and so extending it as 


to make it express all the 


sounds needed in general Man- 
darin, was discussed for some 
time, the advantages of the 
Hankow system for school work 
being recognised. On the other 
hand the Tsinchow system was 
shown to have special adaptility 
for use in teaching blind people 
intheirown homes. And, as it 
was realized that the number of 
blind who enter schools will 
always be small compared with 


those who do not, it was decided 


that the system which was best 
calculated to meet their needs 
should be adopted. 

After the conference was over 
the Tsinchow code was subjected 
to a thorough revision, the out- 
come being a code which con- 
tains what was best in both 
the Hankow and “Tsinchow 
systems. This code is now be- 
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ing taught in the schools for the 
blind in Hankow, Shanghai, and 
Changsha, and will in future 
be used in all the Mandarin 


_ Braille Scriptures issued by the 


Bible Societies and in the books 
prepared for use in the different 
schools. 

The code is given below and 
will be seen to consist of 54 
radicals. The first 18 of these 
are used as initials, the remain- 
ing 36 as finals. The sentence 
written below the code shows 
how the radicals are combined 
to form words. 

A primer has already been 
prepared and sent to London 
to be printed. Scriptures and 
other books will follow as soon 
as possible. It is specially 
hoped that the missionaries who 
cannot open schools for the 
blind, but who may be in- 
terested in one or two blind 


persons, will procure primers 


and find out for themselves how 
easy it will be to have these 
blind ones taught. ‘Those de- 
siring copies of the primer may 


order from :— 


David Hill School for the Blind, 
Hankow. 


School for the Blind, Liebenzell 


Mission, Changsha, Hunan. 


Institution for Chinese Blind, 176 


North Szechuen Road, Shanghai. 
Miss S. J. Garland, Tsinchow, Kansu, 


American Bible Society, 14 Kiukiang 


Road, Shanghai. 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 17 
Peking Road, Shanghai, 


UNION BRAILLE CODE. 


| 
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The Report of a Commission on 
Salaries and Self-Support. 


In the autumn of 1913 a con- 
ference of missionaries repre- 
senting twelve Missions met in 
Shanghai to consider the question 
of the salaries of evangelistic 
and educational workers, and 
the problem of _ self-support. 
The question of self-support was 
not so fully treated as that of 
salaries and stipends. The Com- 
mission first agreed on a scheme 
of classification of the various 
workers. Latera sub-committee 
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was appointed to gather statistics 
and prepare a report based on 
the information gathered in ac. 
cordance with the system of 
classification. The Commission 
met to hear the report of this 
sub-committee in February, 1914. 
There was presented a tabulated © 
Statement of salaries and self. 
support which included the 
statistics of twelve Missions 
working in east Central China, 
A series of deductions from a 
study of this tabulated state. 
ment and a report based thereon 
was presented by the committee. 
A few extracts from the findings 
are here given :— 

The basis on which salaries are 
determined is somewhat obscure, An 
examination of the tabulated state. 


ment, both of the individual Missions 
and the average rate of support, shows 


that the scale of salaries does beara 


relation to the educational status of 
the workers, though education along 
Western lines is not quite as prom. 
inent a factor as one would expect, 
The of college graduates en- 
gaged in evangelization does not ap- 
pear to have had any general con- 
sideration. There is as much varia- 
tion between the salaries of such, as 
of the less well educated. The ques- 
tion of educational status would ap- 
pear to affect mainly the salary on 
which an evangelistic worker starts. 
Beyond that, experience, fitness, and 
in one case ecclesiastical standing, 
— to determine the salary more 

an the original eduCational prep- 
aration. 

Salaries of Educational Workers:— 
While, as in the case of evange- 
listic workers, the salary is affected 
by the educational status of the 
teacher, yet other influences seem 
to play a greater part in determining 
their salaries. The salaries paid teach- 
ers educated along purely Chinese 


lines are in general less than those 


id for educational workers trained 
in mission schools; yet in a number 
of cases there is no difference. 

The grade of work done has more 
to do with the salaries of educational 
workers than the educational status 
of the worker. Position determines 
salaries more than educational prep- 
aration. For instance, graduates of 
Middle Schools, teaching in Primary 
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5, get salaries from $10 to $28 ; 
gee Primary Schools, from $1o 
to $30; in Middle Schools, from $12 
to $40. In the last analysis, there- 
fore, it is a question of ability. 
Length of service also enters into the 

tion. 

TW. ith regard to the relative rates of 
salaries of evangelistic and education- 
al workers some interesting points 
are worth noting. The minimum 
average for educational workers is 
higher than that for evangelistic 
workers, In general the salaries of 
educational workers is higher, though 
there is more correspondence than is 


usually supposed. 


Against the somewhat higher 
rates of salaries for educational 
workers must be set the follow- 
ingi-— 

1. Evangelistic workers are uni- 
formly provided with residences in 
addition to salaries. With the ex- 


ception of single teachers, who do 
sometimes get room in the dormito- 


ries, this does not appear to be done. 


quite so generally for educational 
workers, 

2. The general tendency is to allow 
more for married evangelistic work- 
ers and to give an allowance for their 
children. This is not done for educa- 
tional workers. 

3. The position of the evangelistic 
worker is more permanent than that 
of the teachers whose contract runs 
from year to year. 

4. Preachers are assisted in large 
measure to get their education ; this 
is not so generally true of teachers. 


The sub-committee made a 


further report including certain | 


recommendations which was 
finally adopted as follows 


The sub-committee feels that the 
question of self-support should be 
kept in mind during the considera- 
tion of all other questions involved 
In this report. They desire to call 
attention to the small degree of self- 
support, so far attained, in the twelve 
missions whose work is included in 
the tabulated summary ; there appear 


to be only three churches where the © 


building is owned and the finances 
borne by the Chinese Christians alone. 

ere are only ten churches which 
outsile of the building are responsible 
forthe financial burdens involved. Of 
273 day schools reported only three 
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can be called self-supporting, and of 
boarding schools reported there are 
only three which in addition to build- 


ing and missionary teachers do not 


also use mission funds for current 

nses. 

ne problem involved is: Will 
self-support be reached more quickly 
by the use of a small number of highly 
paid workers or by the use of a large 
number of less qualified men, sup- 
ported more in keeping with the 


abilities of their own people to sup- 


rt them? We recommend there- 
ore that the question of salaries and 
stipends be considered in the light of 
its bearing on self-support. 


The committee recommends 
the following as a scale of sti- 
pends for :— 


STUDENTS TRAINING FOR EVANGE 
ISTIC WORK. 


Class I. Of Limited Education in 
Training Schools : 

Class II. Fair Chinese Education tak: 
ing Regular Seminary Course : 

_ Single, 5 to 7 dollars per month, 

Married, 8-10 ,, 

Class III. Graduates of Academy or 

College in regular Theological 


Seminaries: 
Single, 9 to 12 dollars per month. 
Married, 12-15 _,, 


The sub-committee recom- 
mends, further, that students 
who marry during their course 
of study shall be treated.as un- 
married students with regard to 
stipend. 

The committee recommends 
the following as an objective 
standard scale of salaries.— 


SALARIES FOR MEN ENTERING UPON 
EVANGELISTIC WORK. 


It is recognized that there is an 
appreciable difference in the cost of 
living in tbe larger cities as compared 
with the country districts. 


Class I. Education and Training very 
limited : | 
Single, 6 to 7 dollars per month. 
Married, 8-10 __,, 
Children, $1.50-2.00each per month. 


Class II. Fair Chinese Education and 


Bible Training: 
Single, 7 to 9 dollars per month. 
Married, 10-12 __,, 


Children, $1.50-2.00 each per month. 
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Class III. Good Chinese Education 
and Graduates of a Bible Training 
School : 

Single, 9 to 12 dollars per month. 
Married, 12-15 ” 
Children, $1.50-2.00each per month, 

Class IV. Graduates of Middle School 
and of a Regular Seminary or its 
equivalent : 

Single, 14-17 dollars per month. 
Married, 17-20 dollars per month. 
Children, $2.00 each per month. 

Class V. Graduates of College without 

special Theological Training : 
Single, 17 to 25 dollars per month. 
Children, $2.00 each per month. 

Class VI. Graduates of College and 
Theological Seminary : 

Single, 20 to 25 dollars per month, 
Married, 24 to 30 ,, 9 9” 
Children, $2.00 each per month. 


Notsr. Children’s allowance 
is to be given only while they 
are dependent on their parents 


and not beyond 18 Chinese years 


of age. 

The committee further recom- 
mends that in cases where a 
sliding scale for increase of 


salaries is thought advisable, 


the following be adopted :— 


SCALE OF INCREASE. 
A. AFTER THREE YEARS. 


Class I. Education and Training very 
limited : 

Class II. Fair Chinese Education and 
Bible Training: 

Two dollars a month more after 

three years’ service if stipulated 
conditions in the Mission con- 
cerned are fulfilled. 


Class III. Good Chinese Education 
and Graduates of a Bible Training 
School : 


Class IV. Graduates of Middle School 


and of a Regular Seminary or its 
equivalent 


Class V.. Graduates of College withont 
special Theological Training: 
Class VI. Graduates of College and 

Theological Seminary : 


Three dollars a month more after 
three years’ service if stipulated 
conditions in the Mission con. 
cerned are fulfilled. 


Class I. Education and Training very 
limited : 
Class II, Fair Chinese Education and 

Bible Training : 

Add one dollar more per month 
after six years’ service if stipn- 
lated conditions in the Mission 
concerned are fulfilled, 


Class III. Good Chinese Education 
and Graduates of a Bible Training 
School : | 


Class IV. Graduates of Middle School 
and of a Regular Seminary or its 
equivalent : 


Class V. Graduates of College without 
special Theological Training : 
Class VI. Graduates of College and 
Theological Seminary : | 
Add two dollars more per month 

after six years’ service if stipu- 
lated conditions in the Mission 
fulfilled. 


With regard to any further 
increase the Committee is of the 
opinion that it would be better 
to leave that for each Mission 
to settle according to circum: 
stances. 

While the tabulated statement 
shows considerable divergencies, 
yet it was felt that its prepara- 
tion and distribution amongst 
the Missions concerned would, 
by a study thereof, tend to unify 
a situation that is now chaotic. 


FRANK RAWLINSON. 
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THE GOVERNMENT. 


he principal feature of political 
affairs Selene the month has been 
the steady increase in the power of 
President Yuan. There has even been 
some talk of making Yuan permanent 
President. 

Those residing in Peking whose 
homes are in the district affected 
by the deal between the Standard 
Oil Company and the Government, 
entered a protest against that ar- 
rangement. It has also been clearly 
pointed out that notwithstanding all 
reports to the contrary, the control 
of this scheme remains in the hands 
of the Standard Oil Company, _—T 

On March 18th the Constitution 
Committee convened at Peking. The 
main purpose of this committee is 
the revision of the Provisional Con- 
stitution. The President’s speech 
as reported states that one of the 
principal reasons for this revision is 
that under the Provisional Constitu- 
tion the Government is so restricted 
that it cannot act. At this opening 
ceremony there were 44 members 
present, all of whom are of a vener- 
able age. The President said that 
the committee in compiling a Con- 
stitution should not simply imitate 
foreign morals. 


TH& WorsHIP OF CONFUCIUS. 


The following is taken from the 
North-China Daily News :— 


A Presidential Mandate gives the regula- 
tions for the worship of Confucius. The 
direct descendants of Confucius will retain 
the honours they held under the = 
dynasty and receive a pension of $2,000. 
sum of $12,000 per annum is granted for 
sacrifices to Confucius. Forty priests em- 
ployed by the Government in the temple of 
Kufu are given a silver seal, while $4,000 per 
annum is provided for the upkeep of the 
mausoleum of Confucius. 


OPIUM PROHIBITION. 


The following is taken from the 
National Review :— | 


The Chinese Government on the 13th 
February requested the British Government 
to send representatives to inspect the prov- 
luces Of Fukien, 
Auhwei, and Hupeh during he spring, wit 
a view to prohibiting importation of Indian 
opium into these neces. - 

The police of Kiukiang on the 11th Febru- 
ary burned a large quantity of opium which 
had been seized in a shop on the main street 
within the city wall. It was taken to the 

rn end of the Chinese bund and con- 
sumed in a bonfire to the great amusement 
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The Month 
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of the passing crowd. The fumes of the 
smoke betrayed the burning narcotic. 
There can be no doubt that a determined 
made to stamp out the opium 


General Chang arrived in the Kienchang 
Valley of Szechwan on the 16th February to 
take up the command vacated by Lo Lao-pa 
with the suppression of The 

suppression of opium. e 
and gentry warmly welcomed Chang ae is 
enforcing the strictest measures to cleanse 
the borderiand from the faintest trace of 
Opium. In the northern part of the ee 
P ain those found smoking opium are either 

eavily fined or have a from their 
upper lip, 


cut 


THE CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. 


‘The principal figure in the public 
eye continues to be the notorious 
brigand, White Wolf. Over a wide- 


spread area of activity he and his 


ruthless crowd still continue their 
career of depredation and gpeon 
If anything the situation is only 
worse, even though the Government 
troops appear to slowly surround- 
ing the district in which these brig- 
ands operate. 

On February 26th an embassy from 
White Wolf was received by Chang 
Hsin at Hsuchowfu. White Wolf 
was reported to have agents in Nan- . 
king, Chinkiang, and Shanghai with 
a view to studying those places as 

ible scenes of future effort. 
hile the Government forces seem 
to be pressing White Wolf and his 
band, still no really decisive engage- 
ment has occurred. 

At Laohowkow Dr. Froyland of the 
Norwegian Mission was killed and 
Rev. O. M. Sama of the same Mission 
was seriously wounded. The Misses 
Black, three workers in the China 
Inland Mission, haye been reported 
missing ; the other missionaries are 
reported safe. Sixty foreigners at 
Siangyiang were reported as living in 
houseboats prepared to flee if brigands 
should appear. There have been 
rumours of connections between 
White Wolf and Sun Yat-sen. Other 

laces are also being disturbed. 

wenty-four outlaws were put to 
death in Suichow on the borders 
of Shantung Province. Frequent ex- 
ecutions of outlaws have taken place 
at Tsinanfu. There was rioting at 
Wuchow over improper taxes, The 
brigands have been in Southern 
Chekiang also. Disguised outlaws 
looted a Norwegian steamer between > 
Hongkong and Swatow. 
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AT Ichang, January 7th, to Dr. and 
Mrs. F. CHALMERS BORTHWICE, 


Church of Scotland Mission, a son. 


Art Kioshan, January 12th, to Dr. and 
Mrs, O. S. BEHRENTS, A. lL. M., a 


son (Ellis Gordon). 

AT Peking’, February 23rd, to to Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. NEWLAND, a daugh- 
ter (Margaret Glen). 


At Suifu, February 23rd, to Mr. iat 
 -Mrs. R. S. McIntyrg, C. I. M., a 
son (Robert Bruce). 


In England, Febru 
and Mrs. DANSEY 
a son (Neville). 


AT Nanchang, March 3rd, to Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Gassgr, C.I. M., a daugh- 
ter (Maria Dorathea). 


At Peking, March 3rd, to Dr. and 
Mrs. F. E. DILLky, A. P. M., a son 
(Dudley Allen). 


A? Taikuhsien, Shansi, March 8th, to 
Dr, and Mrs. W. A. HEMINGWAY, 


2sth, to Dr, 
MITH, C.1.M., 


A. B. C. F. M., a son (Stephen 


Riggs). 
AT Chengtu, to Mr. and Mrs. H. K, 
RICHARDSON, Y. M. C. A., a son. 


AT Shanghai, March atst, to Dr. = 
Mrs, W. KE. TAYLOR, Y.M.C.A 
a daughter. 


AT Chengtu, Szechwan, March Ist, to 
Mr. and Mrs. P. M. Bayne, C. M. 
M., ason (Murray McEwean). 


MARRIAGES. 


AT Paoning, February 24th, Mr. F. D. 
LEARNER to Miss ANNIE BAXTER. 
Both C. I. M. 


At? Shanghai, March roth, Mr. E. L. 
MERRITT to Miss A. M. THOMPSON. 
Both M. 


DEATHS. 


AT Salisbury, Mass., January 23rd, 
ANNA FRENCH FREVER, beloved 
wife of Mr. E. G. FREYER, A.P.M., 
Shanghai. 


Ar Kingchow, Hupeh, January 30th, 
DorRIs MARIA N&LSON, of smallpox 
and pneumonia, aged one year and 
ten months. 


At Tsinchow, February 14th, MAR- 
JORIE GORDON 


HARDING, from 


_ broncho-pneumonia, aged fourteen 
months. 

. Ar Chikungshan, age th, Mi 
NELLIE Bowkn, C. and M. M 
smallpox. 


ARRIVALS, 

February 17th, Dr. Ernust M. 
JOHNSTONE (ret.) and Mrs. Jonn- 
STONE, M.E.M. 

March 2nd, Mr. and Mrs. T. A. S. 


ROBINSON and child and Miss E. S. 
TWIZELL (ret.). All C. I. M. 


March 8th, Miss C. Buppg, C. I. M, 


March goth, Dr. and Mrs. WAssa&t, 
Misses KENT and HENDRICKS, All 
A. C. M. 

March roth, Dr, and Mrs. A, P. 
LAYCOCK and two children (ret.), and 
Misses J. B. SMART and M. OLsen, 
All C. I. M. 

March 11th, Rev. R. H. Grover, 
M.D., wife and child (ret.) C. and 
_ March 14th, Rev. and Mrs. A. R. 
SAUNDERS and Mr. H. G. THompson 
(ret.). All C. I. M. 


March 15th, Dr. and Mrs. C. C. 
ELLrorr and family (ret.), and Miss 
M.E. GREEN. I. M. 


March 18th, Miss S. H. Rutp, A. 
Cc. M. 


DEPARTURES. 


11th, from Canton, Rev. 
and Mrs. G. H. MCNEoR and child, 
N.Z. P. M. 


February 28th, Rev. and Mrs. I. 
DAEHLEN and family, A. lL. M. 

March Ist, Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT 
POWELL, C. I. M. 

March 7th, Miss ELLA MANNING, 

March roth, Mr. and Mrs. F. L. 
C. I 

March 23rd, ‘Rev and Mrs. JOHN 
Gowpy, M. E. M 

March 27th, Miss FLORA M. CARN- 
cross, Miss WINIFRE&D Mr. 
and Mrs. P. C. Knapp and child. Al! 
M. E. M. 

April 2nd, Rev. W. REMFRY Hunt 
_ family, Foreign Christian Miss. 
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